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America’s Fortunate Future 


Ancient victors claimed the spoils of 
war. We went to war that freedom 
should not perish from the earth. 
Our high ideal is the guarantee of 
a future of unprecedented, yet sound, 
prosperity. Never before have we, as 
a nation, been in such favor with 
fortune. 


A larger view of life has come to us 
through lending our strength to saving 
the oppressed. As a more united and 
more broadminded people we are 
entering upon an era of unusual 
advancement. 


Through all the avenues of com- 
merce, there flows an increasing wave 
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One Policy 


of industrial vitality. The same zeal 
which spurred every patriot to his ut- 
most in time of war is now giving him 
joy in winning a more substantial 
future. 


Into this greater future enters the tele- 
phone, with its long-armed, myriad- 
fingered service. It gives the farmera 
voice in the city’s market place; the 
industry constant touch with com- 
merce and finance; the home the 
security of instant and unlimited com- 
munication. Out of the past, 
through the present, into the future, 
in unbroken, ever-increasing service, 
stretches the telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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The following representative 
men are closely related to the 


social and business life of 


Porto Rico, and are active 


in its development. Through 
their industry and efforts 
our beautiful island is be- 


coming world famous.-epiror 

















Members of Liberty Loan Committee, Whose Efforts Resulted in the Over-Subscribing of the 


Fourth Liberty Loan by $800,000: 1. Burt O. Clark; 2. Herman L. Cochran; 3. Rafael Castro Gon- 
galez; 4. Charlies E. Lawton; 5. J. Ruiz Soler; 6. A. McHardy; 7. Pedro DeCastro; 8. R. G. Al- 


len; 9. Jose E. Benedicto, Treasurer of Porto Rico. 











The American Red Cross Executive Committee, Porto Rico Chapter. 1. J. W. Blanco; 2. Hon- 
orable Emilio Del Toro; 3. Charles Hartzell; 4. J. Hernandez Usera. These Prominent and 
Patriotic Men of Porto Rico Who Directed the Campaigns for More Money and More Members, 
Produced Remarkable Results. 

















Prominent Newspaper Editors of Porto Rico. 
1. Romualdo Real; 2. Cristobal Real, Publishers of Porto Rico Illustrado. Their Important Pub- 
lication Devoted More Than One Thousand Pages in All, to War Activities and its Needs; 3. J. 
Perez Losado, Director of El Imparcial, San Juan Daily Newspaper. 








Industrial and Commercial Leaders in Porto Rican Affairs. 


1. William J. Korber; 2. Guillermo Rubert; 3. Pedro Jose Arsuaga; 4. Manuel Mendia. The 
Interests of Which These Men are the Head Purchased Liberty Bonds Generously and Subscribed 
to All War Funds. These Men Assisted in Raising Much Money for War Work. 

















Officials of the Insular Government of Porto Rico, 


1. Edward Jifkin, Assistant Postmaster; 2. Judge Peter J. Hamilton, Federal Judge; 3. H. L. 
Moore, Collector of Customs; 4. Lawson E. Evans, Immigration Commissioner; 5. George L. 
Dederick, Chairman Postal Censorship Committee; 6. Judge Miles Martin, United States Attor- 
ney; 7. John M. Warren, Special Deputy Collector of Customs. 





Business Men Who Represent Large Interests in the Island. 
1. R. A. Nadal; 2. Miguel Such; 3. Miguel Gorbea; 4. F. B. Hatch; 5 F. J. Rodil; 6. An- 
tonio Caubet; 7. Fernando P. Ledesma; 8. Arturo Bravo; 9. L. Venegas, Assistant Treasurer 
of Porto Rico. 














A Group of Distinguished Porto Rico Legislators, Lawyers, Bankers and Financial Men. 
1. Enrique Bird Arias; 2. Senator Ramon Valdes; 3. Senator Martin Travieso, Jr.; 4. Senator 
Jose Benitiz Dias; 5. Antonio Piza; 6. Guillermo Esteves, Commissioner of Interior; 7. Rafael 
Fabian; 8. Alfred Morales; 9. Munoz Morales, President of the Bar Association. 





Eminent Business and Professional Men of Porto Rico. 


1. M. Targa; 2. Frecerico Rubert Vidal; 3. Or. Francisco Ponte; 4. Alfonso Valdes, Mem- 
ber House of Representatives; 5. Segundo Cadierno; 6 A. M. Somoza; 7. Joaquin Menendez; 
8. Jose Quinones, Attorney at Law; 9. Jose Fodriguez Hidalgo. 
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Leaders in Business, the Law and Medicine in San Juan, Ponce and Arecibo. 
1. Santiago A. Panzardi; 2. R. V. Perez Marchand, Attorney; 3. Manuel Hernaiz; 4. Frederick 
C. Holmes; 5. Benito Zalduondo; 6. Juan Cueto; 7. Pedro Bouret; 8 Pierre Guisti; 9. Sen- 
ator Susoni, One of the Leading Physicians and Surgeons of Porto Rico. . 
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Well Krown Mercharts of the Island. 
1. Pedro Bolivar Alvarez; 2. Silvestre Bartholomei; 3. Mariano Bartolomei; 4. Carlos Bar- 
tolomei. (The Bartolomei Family Represent Father, Son and Grandson, the Latter in Uniform in 
France.) 5. Dionisio Trigo; 6. Oscar F. Bravo; 7. Manuel Sanchez Morales; 8. Senator Jose 
Rovira. 




















MAYOR OF GUAYAMA. 





Mayor Cautino Insua of Guayama, Porto Rico, Who Devoted Much of His Time to War Work, 
Contributed Freely to All War Funds, and Has Done much to Beautify and Develop His City 
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Palace Garden, San Juan, Porto Rico 








Porto Rico---Our Little Switzerland 


The Loveliest Island Anchored in Any Ocean 








America, blessed by nature with 

the most wonderful scenery in 

the world, beckons you to its pictur- 

esque shores. A land where the sky 

is blue and the sunshine warm and 
tender. A land of eternal summer. 

Porto Rico is a land of perpetual 

wonder. Everywhere you may turn, you 

come upon some new scene not known 


Pre RICO the playground of 


before, some strange sound, so softly 
sweet, it seems you had never heard 
the birds sing like this before. There 
are splashes of color and iridescence 
of water, never seen elsewhere. 

This island of Paradise can offer 
the most magnificent scenery in the 
world and it can give you a climate 
unequalled, in any country. It is an 
island of unguessed and unmeasured 
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beauty and charm. A land lovelier 
than Italy or Sicily, where visitors are 
made welcome. There are shady 
nooks, so remote from the roadway 
of civilized life, as the forest primeval 
and there are spots so riotous in color, 
as to baffle description. They trap the 
eye and ensnare the senses. The 
waters of the ocean remind one of a 
pousse cafe, deep purples and blues of 
varying shades, light and dark green. 
On almost every side is a wonderful 
palm grove, the majestic palms lifting 
their fronds in the empyrean. 

The heart is full to overflowing. In 
the plaza the band is playing sweet 
music. Sky, sea, air, clouds, tropical 
foliage, irregularity of sky and land- 
scape, the harmony and perfume borne 
on the lulling breezes, steal over the 
senses. Truly the visitor soon learns 
to love this land and its people, for 
the very air seems to be filled with 
the virus of hospitality and kindliness. 
You will not be content with having 
been ensnared yourself but you will 


Kiosko, Ponce, Porto Rico 








joy in passing the virus to your 
friends, in chanting its praises. All 
the never-to-be-forgotten scenes will 
dwell in your memory, will wind them- 
selves around the tendrils of your 
heart, until they walk with you and 
wake with you and dream with you 
and beckon you back to this island 
beautiful, where you can live under 
blue skies and soft climate, still frag- 
rant with memories of a romantic past. 

This is a land of sunshine, fruit and 
flowers and the automobilist’s paradise 
with a system of roads unequalled in 
any country. From the time you leave 
San Juan, the quaint capital city to 
motor over the great Military road, 
the world’s greatest highway, your im- 
agination is delighted with the pictur- 
esque chalets, their variety of con- 
struction, magnificence and comfort 
and the glorious gardens and palm 
trees. There are parts of this road 
which can be described as a perfect 
figure eight in climbing to a summit 
where the grandest panorama on earth 




















can be commanded. A view where two 
oceans, the Atlantic and the Caribbean, 
lay at your right and left hands, re- 
spectively, and from which point more 
than twenty towns may be seen, as 
you turn around on the summit. Porto 
Rico has more than fourteen hundred 
miles of these marvelous roads. As 
we make the many curves and loops, 
skirting the precipices’ edges we are 
filled with admiration and wonder for 
the skill and labor that produced this 
feat of ancient engineering. The long 


PORTO RICO—OUR LITTLE SWITZERLAND 
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avenues of flamboyant trees and 
those stately sentinels the royal palms, 
together with the towering tree ferns, 
which cover the mountain tops and 
sides also the wonderful groves of 
fruit trees and fields of sugar cane 
and coffee plantations with their white 
blossoms and aromatic perfume, is a 
sight which lingers long in your mem- 
ory. 

Here you will see such a land as 
you have never known before and you 
will hear many song birds that you 
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Famous Casa Blanco, San Juan, Porto Rico 
































have never heard before, such as the 
Ruisenor. Here is where Columbus 
landed on his second voyage, at a spot 
now hallowed for centuries. Here Juan 
Ponce de Leon builded himself a 
palace and dreamed of his fountain of 
eternal youth. And here lie his bones. 
Here are old fortresses and dungeons 
and castles builded centuries ago. 
Here is the old ancient cathedral, 
from whose towers the bells have been 
ringing, day in and day out, since 
1540. This is one of the oldest reli- 
gious edifices in the world. In Porto 
Rico we have a splendid relic of early 
European civilization in America and 
all only four days from New York. 

To those seeking the quaint and pic- 


Entrance Gate—Home of Senator Valdes, San Juan, Porto Rico 


turesque and to whom the romance of 
four centuries past appeals, Porto 
Rico is far more alluring than it was 
to Columbus and his followers. When 
St. Augustine, Florida, the Spanish 
settlement on the Mainland, which has 
for years lured many visitors from 
other parts of the United States, was 
first settled, the city of San Juan had 
passed through half a century and its 
inhabitants had erected buildings and 
fortifications, that are still standing, 
many of which are in use today, in a 
good state of preservation. They are 
among the oldest standing structures 
raised by Europeans in the new world 
today. 

Porto Rico is destined to become a 
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show place. It has an all the year 
round climate, surpassing any in the 
world. Within two hours of the cap- 
ital city, San Juan, throughout the en- 
tire summer months you can sleep un- 
der blankets. Here you may enjoy a 
beautiful country home and yet be 
within the touch of social life and 
thus enjoy the best features of city 
and country life combined. To those 
of wealth, seeking a beautiful place 
in which to live, such a demand can be 
satisfied in beautiful Porto Rico. Here 
you can have a home among wooded 
vales and hills facing the blue ex- 
panses of water, shimmering in the 
sunlight and here you can enjoy all 
sorts of sports, golf, tennis, hunting, 
bathing, fishing, yachting, motoring 
and racing. Porto Rico may be re- 
garded as an artist’s Paradise. It is a 


most inviting field for the painter. It 
is a country that cannot help but cap- 
tivate you. It is doubtful if there is a 
country in the world outclassing Porto 


Princesa Walk, San Juan 








Rico in scenery, climate and roads for 
motoring. If you think the roads in 
California are good, you should motor 
over the great Military road in Porto 
Rico. 

The story of-Porto Rico is full of 
adventure and romance. Ponce de 
Leon gave it its name, most probably 
on account of the beauty of the bay, 
as well as the entire island. 

Porto Rico, the world’s most beau- 
tiful island, embowered in flowering 
richness, hemmed about with beauty 
and comfort, this island that is so 
dearly loved by its people, beckons 
you to its shores and bids you 
WELCOME. 


“No valleys fair as thine, where primal 
man 

Wealthy in Nature’s largesse, comes 
and goes. 

Unstained yet with golden greed, and 
free 

To sing and love a lifetime to a close.” 




















Luis Sanchez Morales—Porto Rico 











Address Made by Luis Sanchez Morales 


At a Meeting of Representatives Men of Porto Rico 








GENTLEMEN: 


T the beginning of the history of 
almost all peoples, extraordinary 

men arise who mold and it might 
be said, create them, and as years and 
centuries elapse, the figures of those 
men become mythical until they ap- 
pear before us so transformed by 


tradition that they are like semi-Gods. 





Finally we contemplate them with cer- 
tain scepticism, doubtful that they 
have really been so great, and believe 
them to be the creatures of fiction as 
well as of history. 

But, suddenly, and under our very 
eyes, and under extraordinary circum- 
stances, such as the present, a man of 
that type rises before us. The miracle 
is performed in our sight, and we be- 
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lieve in him. We then realize that 
though human powers are limited 
there is no man who can put a fixed lim- 
itation upon them; that man may at- 
tain, within the scope of action and of 
thought, immeasurable heights. We 
recollect that which we learned when 
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the cause of liberty, justice and right; 
when the trampler upon these great 
ideals seemed invincible and the foot 
of the Hun was treading upon the 
suburbs of the sacred capital of the 
world, there arises Woodrow Wilson 
at the head of the American people 





Don Luis Sanchez Morales, is one of Porto Rico’s most prominent men, 
a native of the Island he has always been identified with its interests. His 
influence and integrity are unquestioned and he has the entire confidence 
of the people. They know that he can be trusted to represent them in all 
things. 

He has given his money, his influence and his time freely to further all 
The following are some of the many offices which he 


the war activities. 
has held: 

President, Banco Commercial of Porto Rico; Director, Banco Popular, 
San Juan; Assistant Treasurer of Porto Rico 1898; Mayor of San Juan, 
1899; a founder of Republican party in Porto Rico, 1899; Member House 
of Delegates of Porto Rico, 1900-4; Member Executive Council (Senate) of 
Porto Rico, 1904-17; President, 1912-17. Introduced resolution asking 
the President of the United States to declare free trade between the United 
States and Porto Rico, 1901; Member Food Commission of Porto Rico, 
1917; Military Exemption District Board for Porto Rico, 1917; Chief 
Transportation Service for P. R. and U. S. Food Administration; Vice- 
President for P. R. of American Bankers Association, 1917. 

He was elected for seven consecutive years President of the Execu- 
tive Council by the unanimous vote of all the members thereof, Americans 
and Porto Ricans of both political parties, an unique distinction. 

During the war he has given nearly all his time to the different Boards 
and campaigns in furtherance of the war purposes, being a member of the 
Food Commission, the District Board for Military Exemption, The Red 
Cross, and also of the Executive Committee on the Liberty Loans cam- 
paigns and United War Work campaign. 











children, namely, that the spirit of 
man was made in the likeness of God. 
We then clearly understand the doc- 
trine of Bossuet as to the providential 
march of history and recognize that 
in the critical epochs of the history of 
the world such men are like messen- 
gers of the Lord to save humanity. 
So when everything seemed lost for 


and the danger is averted. He comes 
to save the world from oppression and 
tyranny and the semi-God of legend 
becomes a reality and a hope. 
Washington made his country by 
freeing it from an exterior power; Lin- 
coln delivered it from internal tyranny, 
making it all free, and Woodrow Wil- 
son has been the revealer of the 




















Eduardo Giorgetti 
To Porto Rico Belongs the Honor of Having Paid the Highest Price for the 
White House Wool. Mr. Giorgetti was the Buyer. Price Paid—$4,000.00 


United States. The world did not 
know the United States, but through 
the leadership and the almost Divine 
inspiration of Woodrow Wilson the 
world now knows that our nation is 
capable of the greatest undertakings 
and of the highest ideals. They saw 
us enter the great world conflict, en- 
tirely disinterested, sacrificing every- 
thing and without asking anything 
more than to be permitted to expend 
all its money, all its welfare and the 
lives of its sons, to save the liberty 
of the world. 

All of us here, citizens of the same 


nation, but descendants of different 
races, perfectly understand those 
ideals. Those of us who are descend- 
ants of the Spanish race have in our 
traditions the inspiration of those 
chivalric undertakings of the Knight 
of the Mancha, he who went afield in 
search of the most stupendous adven- 
tures and of the most real and imagin- 
ary dangers, to defend the rights of 
the weak and to protect and raise the 
fallen and establish equal justice for 
all. This has become a feature of our 
literature. 

If we go into the philosophy of 
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events we might perhaps see a further 
reason for the enthusiasm of Porto 
Ricans for the great cause for which 
the world is struggling, in the fact that 
the highest idealism of the Knight of 
the Plains of Montiel is palpitating in 
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of Pittsburg, and his heart has ceased 
to beat for Dulcinea, to beat for the 
cause of all humanity. 

Those fifteen thousand Porto Ricans 
at Camp Las Casas are descendants 
of the people creating the Quixote. 


Frederico Calaf, One of Porto Rico’s Great Financiers, Who Gave Sub- 
stantial Sums of Money for War Work 


that cause. The modern Don Quixote, 
like the Porto Ricans, has ceased to 
be a Spaniard in order to take his 
papers of American citizenship. His 
helmet was perhaps forged in Chi- 
cago, his lance is from the foundries 





They are preparing to conquer the in- 
sula Barataria of the world and de- 
liver it to the Government of good 
sense, the Government of the people. 
You will remember that when Don 
Quixote conquered the insula Bara- 
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George Villard, Director General American Railroad of Porto Rico, One 
of Porto Rico’s Most Active Men in War Work 


taria he did not undertake to govern 
it himself because he was the repre- 
sentative of force, but he called on 
Sancho, the people, and delivered to 
him the insula to be governed. Those 
military Porto Ricans and the millions 
of soldiers going with them to humil- 
iate the pride of the German, when 
returning to their homes will obey the 
“cedant armae togae,” they will sur- 
render their arms before the law, born 
of the will of all the people, and they 
will then have realized the great un- 
dertaking of saving Democracy. 

There are two kinds of patriotism: 


one, that which is condensed in the 
phrase “your country right or wrong,” 
and which after all, perhaps, is the 
basis of all patriotism. It is primitive 
patriotism but at any rate man is still 
a primitive animal. Thousands of years 
will elapse before man becomes so 
perfect as not to love his country more 
than the rest of the world, but then 
there will be no Government, because 
it will not be needed. 

The other patriotism intensified to- 
day by the justice of the cause of the 
people fighting against the Hun is that 
which has for its ideal to struggle and 














Robert Henry Todd, Mayor of San Juan, Who Has Served on All 
Committees to Raise Funds for the War 
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Antonio R. Barcelo, President of Senate, of Porto Rico 
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Jorge Bird Arias, Who Gave His Time and Money Freely for War Work 


die for the country, not only because 
it is so but because it is right. Such 
is the position of the United States, 
our position, in the great war. To 
whom are we indebted for it? To 
Woodrow Wilson. He could have de- 
clared war much earlier. Perhaps from 
the sole ‘standpoint of soon winning 
the war, it would have been advisable, 
but he had the great conception of the 
historical moment as a whole. He saw 
further than a great statesman could 
have seen, and acting like a superman 
of State, he declared war when this 


had evidently become a question of 
life or death for the liberty of the 
world, and said: “We enter the war, 
not imbued by the private interests 
of the United States, not for territor- 
ial aggrandizement, nor to make them 
richer financially: we want nothing; 
we ask nothing for ourselves. Let us 
make the world safe for Democracy.” 

It has been said of such a man that 
he is only a man of letters, a philoso- 
pher. Yes, he is a man of letters, who 
has not limited himself to reminding 
Americans of the correct use of 
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Senator Jose C. Barbosa, President of Times Publishing Co., San Juan, 
and one of Porto Rico’s Greatest Men 


“shall” in the first person of the future, 
but who is among those who has 
tasted in the classical works of human 
ingenuity the nectar which makes ir- 
resistible the human word at the serv- 
ice of truth. He is a philosopher, but 
of the kind of wise men, because there 
are philosophers of the kind of fools. 
The latter are devoid of imagination, 


full of reading, and-unable to walk 
unless supported by the spiritual 
crutches of what they have read in 
the books. 

Philosophers with imagination of 
their own, search for knowledge in the 
books, but search for inspiration in the 
facts. They know that hardly any 
battle has ever been won by the plans 
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made on the map, and that the vic- 
torious plan is that of the general who 
knows how, to change it at the psycho- 
logical moment. It is said that it is 
characteristic for wise’men to change 
their opinions, but as a matter of fact 
fools change their opinion more fre- 
quently, and that which in reality jus- 
tifies a change of opinion in men of 
standing is that it takes place pre- 
cisely at the moment that justice and 
truth impose a new doctrine. 

A philosopher, if he be also a man 
of executive ability, may form thou- 
sands of theories or have a single, old 
and favorite theory; but he is con- 
vinced that aH the theories of the 
world are worth nothing unless he is 
capable of throwing them aside so 
as to adopt at the critical moment, 
which is the moment of action, the 
last and supreme theory based on the 
facts and which leads directly to suc- 
cess. 

A pacifist who notwithstanding the 
opprobium inflicted by Germany upon 
all humane principles, notwithstanding 
the terrible threat made by that nation 
against the right of the small and 
weak peoples; notwithstanding the 
fact that the victory of Germany 
would perpetuate militarism and with 
militarism would perpetuate constant 
wars; a pacifist who, notwithstanding 
the Lusitania, Belgium, the barbarous 
submarine warfare, keeps to his theory 
and continues to be a pacifist, such a 
man may be good to make speeches, 
but he is not good for President of 
the United States. 

However, a pacifist of the Wilson 
type makes every effort to maintain 
peace and even every sacrifice com- 
patible with the dignity of the nation. 
But when he becomes convinced that 
that which is in danger are the great 
principles upon which rest the future 
happiness of humanity, namely, the 
liberty of man and the equal right of 
all nations to live and prosper, then 
Woodrow Wilson ceases to be a pa- 
cifist and proclaims that to save such 
ideals it is necessary to apply “force, 
force to the utmost, force without stint 
or limit.” 
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Woodrow Wilson has vindicated the 
men of letters who are considered as 
being incapable of anything practical 
and fruitful. Truly this is due to the 
fact that the knowledge of letters is 
so much extended today that litera- 
teurs are abundant, as they are made 
by the machinery of copious reading 
matter besieging us on all sides. It 
is natural that rarely a man is found 
among them capable of efficient and 
proper action at the right time, be- 
cause this is a gift which nature sel- 
dom bestows. But he who has that 
gift becomes greater and more capable 
through literature, through teaching, 
through journalism, or through any 
other of the intellectual activities, and 
in this respect we might say that to 
have been a professor in a university 
is the best preparation for a President 
of the United States or for a Gover- 
nor of Porto Rico. 

When I was a boy, a teacher in my 
country (a hayseed), read to me the 
Constitution of the United States sev- 
eral times. By and by, when the 
Americans brought here their sover- 
eignty, I began to learn English and 
obtained several books to learn what 
was left of the American Constitution, 
and among these books there was a 
work by a certain Professor Wilson, 
entitled “Constitutional Government 
of the United States.” I read this with 
delight, and it filled me with admira- 
tion. Years passed and the book re- 
mained in a corner of my library until 
casually perusing it one day, I noticed 
that the writer was no less a person 
than the President of the United 
States. I did not at that time consider 
the book as important as before be- 
cause Woodrow Wilson was beginning 
to show his personal greatness, and as 
the moral stature of our President has 
been growing until he has become the 
dominant figure in the whole world, 
that book has been growing smaller 
in my recollections, not because the 
book is worth less, but because the 
deeds of the writer are worth more. 
There are men who write history and 
men who make history. But Woodrow 
Wilson, great statesman and most dis- 





Juan B. Huyke, Speaker of House of Representatives, Porto Rico 
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tinguished writer of history and of po- 
litical science, has also made history 
and of such magnitude that it will 
mark an epoch in the annals of human- 
ity. 

In my opinion Woodrow Wilson rep- 
resents in the national evolution a pol- 
icy decidedly in favor of the general- 
ization and socialization of human 
welfare. It could not be said that he 
is a socialist in the usual meaning of 
the word, but it can be affirmed that 
he has been a foremost upholder of 
having the products of human labor 
more equitably distributed. If this is 
a step towards socialism, the future 
will tell; but for the time being it is 
a practical manner of giving to the 
workingmen the most substantial thing 
promised them by socialism. On this 
same ideal rests the success of the 
American Federation of Labor. There 
are many in Porto Rico who have a 
poor and incorrect idea of this organ- 
ization because they judge of it by the 
dangerous and ridiculous parody that 
certain persons are making here of that 
great American institution. Neverthe- 
less, existing errors will be corrected 
by time, thanks to a better understand- 
ing of the labor problem brought about 
by new leaders. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor will then be in Porto 
Rico what it is now in the continent. 

Following that road, the advance of 
utopian socialistic theories, which are 
now annihilating Russia, may be 
checked. In this connection it is im- 
portant that all of us should correctly 
understand that Democracy is the gov- 
ernment of all the people represented 
by the fittest, and not that the Govern. 
ment should fall into the hands of a 
class simply because it is the most nu- 
merous. The fittest should be searched 
for wherever they might happen to be, 
whether in the palace, in the shop or 
in the hovel, and this is the essence of 
true Democracy. Polycracy, govern- 
ment by the many, for the only reason 
of being so, is the end of liberty and 
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the beginning of Anarchy. 

In a more ample sphere, the action 
of Wilson leading the American 
people to intervene in the world con- 
flict on principles of the highest ideals 
means much more than the defeat of 
Autocracy; it means the evangeliza- 
tion of international law, “the Golden 
Rule” as a basis for the relations 
among the people. It is not one war 
more, won or lost. It is the govern- 
ment of the world which is won by the 
doctrines of Christ, 

Let us also speak about that which 
our dear country owes to that great 
man. It has been under his presidency 
and on his recommendation that we 
Porto Ricans were made American citi- 
zens after waiting for many years for 
such acknowledgment of our loyalty 
while at the same time a larger meas- 
ure of self-government was given us. 

We now have more self-government, 
but it is proper to remember the far- 
reaching phrase of Woodrow Wilson 
in his book to which I have referred, 
saying: “Self-government is not a 
mere form of institutions. It is a form 
of character.” 

Hence it is that I consider Camp 
Las Casas (for the establishments of 
which our friend here, General Town- 
shend, exerted every effort) a factor 
of importance in our advance towards 
complete self-government. The camp 
is something more than a school for 
soldiers; it is a school for citizens be- 
cause military virtues are nothing else 
than the same civic virtues carried to 
a high degree of perfection and punc- 
tuality. Discipline, hard and intelli- 
gent work, honor, duty above every- 
thing and country above all, are the 
principles of a perfect soldier. But, 
are the ideals of a good citizen differ- 
ent from these? 

To conclude, I invite you gentlemen 
to rise in honor of the apostle of inter- 
national fraternity, of the liberator of 
nations, our great President, Woodrow 
Wilson. 


BORE 

















Major George R. Shanton, U. S. A., and Chief of Insular Police of Porto 
Rico, Who Rendered Valuable Service During the War 





The People of Porto Rico and the War 


By Clarence Ferguson 


Putecraneanenne 





HERE is a land of golden sun- 
shine and evergreen hills, cov- 

ered with flowers, fourteen hun- 
dred miles from the mainland of the 
United States, where bright-faced lit- 
tle children, barely big enough to tod- 
dle about in the streets, march with 
jaunty American flags in their small 
hands and salute Army officers with 
exaggerated martial bearing, as they 





wind through the streets in well 
formed columns of squads. 

This land is Porto Rico, a tiny world 
apart, which has always been the ideal 
of pacifism. One day the good 
people of Porto Rico became citizens 
of the United States. Following closely 
upon this came something which might 
have caused a more artful people to 
mistrust our motives in creating them 
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citizens. It was military conscription. 
Of course the brand new citizens 
cheerfully accepted their obligation. 
There was no squirming nor squeel- 
ing. Nevertheless, things were com- 
ing so fast, that a big broad military 
man was needed. The coming mili- 
tary leader would have to possess both 
aggressiveness and tact and be able 
quickly to size up situations in their 
larger aspects. Of course any army 
officer of experience and acumen 
might go through with the business 
after a fashion, but the great desidera- 
tum, in so worthy a cause, was to go 
through with it and have the million 
and a quarter of people of Porto Rico 
with us, heart and soul. In any great 
crisis, you know, it is always a mighty 
fine thing, to have all the people with 
you. 

Among the few immediate possibil- 
ities, however, was one Townshend, 
who away back in Spanish-American 
war times, had emanated and immi- 
grated from Shawneetown, Illinois. 
Upon looking him up, it was found, 
that, his father had been Richard W. 
Townshend, for sixteen years a repre- 
sentative from the nineteenth district 
of his State; also Chairman of the 
Military Committee of the House. But 
that didn’t necessarily auger that 
Townshend, Junior, who had served in 
Cuba, as a captain, could fit into a 
really big job. 

The younger Townshend had been 
commissioned a first lieutenant in a 
local mounted battalion, in our Island. 
But in 1901 this mounted unit had 
ceased to be and a provisional regi- 
ment had been created, in which Lieu- 
tenant Townshend at once became a 
captain. In 1908, this organization 
changed. If there is a man for every 
emergency this must have been the 
evolution of the cocoon, for in July, 
1916, Captain Townshend was boosted 
to a lieutenant-colonelcy. When his 
regiment was rushed to Panama, he 
was given an independent command 
in Porto Rico and shortly thereafter, 
was ordered by the War Department, 
to initiate the work of making from 
the raw material, hundreds of Army 





Captain George W. Lewis, Head of Intelili- 
gence Dept. at Camp Las Casas, Porto Rico 


officers. As they gradually came to 
know him through the steady grinding 
of the newly installed war machine, 
the liberty loving people of Porto 
Rico took this man from Shawneetown 
to their collective bosoms and swore 
by him. 
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The problems of nationality, politics 
and partisanism ceased to exist and 
teamwork, with every mother’s son 
pulling strong, became the order of the 
day. Two hundred of the new citizens 
went into the first training camp for 
officers, and 88 per cent of them came 
out with commissions, ranging from 
second lieutenant to captain. There 
have been about one thousand cap- 
tains, first and second lieutenants 
turned out in the three officers’ train- 
ing camps. 

When the United States set about 
its titanic task of raising the new army 
and the first series of training camps 
was organized within its boundaries, 
little Porto Rico was fairly spoiling to 
do her bit, too. Her million and a 
quarter of democratic, patriotic people 
had long been watching and waiting 
for the cali that would enable them to 
show their loyality and patriotism by 
whatever sacrifice they could offer. 
Then one bright day in July, the San 
Juan news sheets flared forth with the 
well-nigh sensational announcement 
that we, of Porto Rico, were to have 
an officers’ training camp. The tre- 
mendous flood of applications which 
forthwith streamed in from every near 
and remote corner of the Island, gave 
eloquent testimony of the high spirit 
of the people and their readiness to 
make any sacrifice for the Democracy 
that is so dear to their hearts. 

Among those who reported for train- 
ing, were lawyers, doctors, bankers, 
judges, business men, sons of sugar 
kings, sons of coffee kings, sons of to- 
bacco kings and men representing 
modest fortunes; all the flower of 
Porto Rico. They gave of themselves 
willingly, and in no case did a man at- 
tempt to evade his duty. Every Ameri- 
can should feel proud of Porto Rico’s 
achievement and they should feel 
proud, too, along with all Porto Ricans 
for the rising to the occasion, when 
needed, of the man whose powerful 
personality, discovered at a _ time, 
when such things count, overcame well 
nigh insuperable obstacles in our fight 
for liberty and won the admiration and 
love of a wonderful, patriotic people— 
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M. S. Taulbee, Colonel, 373rd Infantry, 
Porto Rico 


the people of Porto Rico. Brigadier 
General Townshend commands the 
love and respect of the entire popula- 
tion of our Island. 

Are the Porto Ricans proud to serve 
the Stars and Stripes, you ask? They 
have been earnestly and honestly glad 
of this great opportunity; first of 
course, to serve the Government of the 
United States and second, to serve and 
sacrifice in the cause of Democracy 
against Hun Autocracy, against the 
Teuton dream of world dominance and 
world enslavement, that has fired the 
blood of all the liberty-loving peoples 
of the earth and made them our Allies, 
and Porto Rico is not the least of those 
peoples. 

The volunteer spirit of these people 
of Porto Rico in the war manifested 
itself overwhelmingly—they were ap- 
pealed to for large sums to carry on 
war work. Rich and poor gave of their 
savings—but there were other things 
besides money demanded of these 
people—their sons. Porto Rico has 
shown its patriotism not only mate- 
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rially but by every act of kindness 
and good will; their inexhaustible 
generosity should ever be remembered 
and the services rendered by these 
people should ever be regarded as a 
most glorious achievement. The man- 
ner in which the youth responded 
should command the admiration of the 
world. 

The war activities in this patriotic 
island have been as swift and effec- 
tive as it is possible to imagine, and 
one can not help but become amazed 
at the vigor of all that has been ac- 
complished. Now that the war is over 
the people of this Island have a right 
to hold their heads high. The services 
performed by them stand out as wit- 
nesses of their patriotism and loyalty 
to the Nation. To every single appeal 
made, Porto Rico has responded gal- 
lantly. Ten millions of dollars have 
been invested in the four Liberty 
Loans. The spirit of these peoples was 
well demonstrated in the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan, when the Island exceeded 
her quota of four millions of dollars, by 
almost $800,000, regardless of the dis- 
aster caused by the earthquake, which 
cost Porto Rico millions of dollars. 

The Red Cross carries the banner of 
inspiration and achievement and is 
spreading its light to every nook and 
corner of Porto Rico. Porto Rico Chap- 
ter, American Red Cross, has under- 
taken every branch of work conducted 
in the States and has succeeded well. 
There are fully organized active 
branches of the society in every muni- 
cipality. There are seventy-six of such 
branches and through them the most 
devoted and patriotic service is being 
given to the sacred work of the Red 
Cross by the people of the entire 
Island. This is especially true in con- 
nection with the home service work, 
which means the bringing of help and 
comfort, and giving material means of 
support to the wives, children, and 
other dependents of our boys. The 
home service of the Porto Rican Chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross has 77 
local committees throughout Porto 
Rico, one in every municipality. The 
Red Cross in this Island has been 
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looking after the needy and destitute 
families of soldiers at Camp Las 
Casas. The Red Cross is also caring 
for many needy families of soldiers in 
the Porto Rican Regiment of Infantry 
at Panama. 

In the matter of the second War 
Fund drive, the people of Porto Rico 
made donations for the great War 
Work, in excess of $106,000.00. 

Porto Rico stands high on the roll of 
honor, in the War Fund Work. Mr. 
Mck, Jones, a coffee planter and 
Mayor of the little town of Villalba, 
has this to say of the people in his 
home vicinity. “We were asked for 
$8400.00 in the Third Liberty Loan. 
Small merchants and day laborers 
made a canvass of the little town and 
the surrounding mountain sides on 
horseback. The laborers, in this re- 
gion, get about sixty cents a day, yet 
these good people were able to raise 
$12,000.00, or fifty per cent more than 
their quota. If you could but see the 
cliffs they climbed and the dangerous 
trails they followed, where a mis-step 
means a drop of a thousand feet or 
more, in their work of solicitation on 
behalf of Uncle Sam, it would make 
you wish that Washington could know 
the full measure of their devotion. 

The saving of food has been so ef- 
ficiently preached and has been so well 
organized, by those able and patriotic 
men of the Food Commission, that, 
throughout the entire Island, they have 
all been saving food for “Over There.” 
What the Food Commission of Porto 
Rico has accomplished is amazing. 
One can not help but be profoundly 
impressed with the devoted zeal which 
has been displayed, by those in charge 
of all these war activities. Their 
work has been of the highest value. 
The response in every part of the 
Island, where a drive has been made, 
is remarkable. It would be difficult to 
find in any country, a more patriotic 
class than in Porto Rico. No encomium 
is too great to shower upon them. If 
every nationality were as munificent in 
subscribing to charities and war funds, 
many of the disagreeable features of 
life would be removed. The states- 
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men, young and old, have rendered 
most valuable service, as well as those 
in every walk of life. 

Another example of the wonderful 
patriotism of these people was demon- 
strated in the work of Mr. Antonio 
Arbona, a Spanish coffee planter, liv- 
ing near Ciales, in the coffee section. 
The coffee planters of Porto Rico have 
suffered greatly on account of there 
being no market for their coffee in the 
States. Because of the war, their for- 
eign market was cut off. There are 
150,000 people in Porto Rico depend- 
ent upon the coffee industry for a live- 
lihood and the coffee condition has 
caused these people much suffering. 

Mr. Arbona, a man passed sixty 
years old, covered two barrios on 
horseback and succeeded in selling to 
these small coffee planters, more than 
$16,000.00 of Liberty Bonds in the 
fourth campaign. 

From the first day that war was de- 
clared, the people of Porto Rico began 
to give; they have never ceased and 
they would have continued to give as 
long as giving had been necessary. 
They are proud to serve the “Stars and 
Stripes.” Their wealth and their sons 
have been at our disposal, and they 
are proud, too, of the honor which has 
been allotted to them; proud for the 
part which they have all taken in this 
great conflict for justice, peace and 
liberty for mankind. 

The participation of the Spanish 
merchants of Porto Rico in the war is 
commendable. They have bought lib- 
erally of Liberty Bonds and they have 
given freely to the Red Cross. These 
merchants of Porto Rico contributed 
substantially to the fund for the new 
Red Cross home and they have also 
served on various committees ap- 
pointed to raise funds for War Work. 
They have responded generously to 
every appeal made. In fact, they have 
demonstrated, that they are with our 
Government, heart and soul. I have 
never come in contact with a class of 
business men, who give more freely 
than these of this Island or more 
cheerfully either, and I wish every 
man and woman in the States could 
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know what this busy little Island has 
done, to help win the war. How it 
would inspire them. It would fill them 
with admiration for these people. I 
do not believe that I lay myself open 
to the charge of exaggeration, when I 
say, that, I firmly believe, that you 
could not find the world over, a class 
of people who have displayed more 
patriotism and loyality to the Allies, 
than these in Porto Rico. There have 
been many “Dollar a Year” men who 
have devoted their entire time to War 
Work, the leading men of Porto Rico, 
whose slogan was, “let us leave no 
stone unturned to help win this war.” 

When the Red Cross was seeking a 
new home, forty-five business men, 
donated $11,000.00 to enable the Red 
Cross to have quarters in one building, 
sufficient to carry on this grand work. 
Business places have been emptied of 
their youth, the flower of Porto Rico, 
who were ready to sacrifice their lives, 
if necessary. Not a single opportun- 
ity has been neglected to extend every 
possible aid in every direction. The 
Four Minute Men did a great work in 
aiding to speed the winning of the 
war. All of the principle ceriters of 
population were thoroughly covered 
and thousands of people in the Island 
were reached through the speakers of 
this organization. 

Forty tons of Guava jelly was sent 
to the boys in France and two million 
cigarettes. There has also been more 
than $300,000.00 raised by the Red 
Cross in 18 months. Thousands of 
women in Porto Rico from San Juan, 
the capital, throughout the entire 
Island, including the towns of the hills, 
have devoted their time and given 
their money and services to all things 
needed for the war. All social activ- 
ities were carried on, solely for the 
benefit of war work. In many sections 
of the Island, the women took the 
place of the men in the fields. The 
people of Porto Rico have also given 
$140,000.00 to the United War Work 
campaign fund. 

A spirit of patriotism, loyalty and 
sacrifice to the common cause of the 
Nation to its Allies, and to humanity 
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at large, beats today in the hearts of 
every single Porto Rican and for the 
gallant part which they have taken, 
they will surely reap their reward. 
Porto Rico has added a noble contri- 
bution to the story of patriotism and 
loyalty. Another demonstration of 
which is the liberality of the Serrallés 
family—Pedro Juan Serrallés, Juan 
Eugenio Serallés, Mercedes M. Ser- 
rallés, Julia Serrallés de Wirshing. 
This family purchased $226,000.00 of 
Liberty Bonds. Miss Serrallés has 
been one of the most active women 
in all War Work in Porto Rico. Her 
beautiful home:in Ponce was turned 
over to the Red Cross and she has 
been the great leader in this work in 
that city. She deserves unlimited 
praise. 

It may be of interest to the people 
of the States to know that Porto Rico 
paid more than any State in the Union 
for the White House wool. That noble 
patriot, Mr. Eduardo Giorgetti pay- 
ing $4,000.00. Just after the pas- 
sage of the Selective Draft law, Porto 
Rico. promptly registered her young 
men, to the number of 108,000. The 
Porto Rico regiment was the first in 
the Nation to be at full war strength. 
Six hundred and fifty volunteers were 
accepted for duty to guard the Panama 
Canal. 

The people have had many burdens 
to bear, but in spite of everything, 
they have given their full support to 
their Government. Our Nation can 
feel proud of all that Porto Rico has 
done. When General Townshend took 
up the work of recruiting, many of the 
men, who lived far back in the hills, 
walked twenty-five miles to enlist. 
Watching these recruits enter Camp 
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Las Casas by auto buses, each one 
carrying a bunch of flowers, given 
them by their mothers and sweet- 
hearts, and the auto buses decorated 
with American flags was a sight never 
to be forgotten. The people of this 
Island, have demonstrated to the 
world, the true spirit of patriotism, 
thereby hastening the dawn of a more 
perfect day. 


Following is a list of merchants who 
gave more than $10,000.00 for the new 
Red Cross quarters in San Juan. This 
sum being raised in twenty-four hours: 


$ 1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
400.00 
250.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
150.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

75.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

25.00 

25.00 


Sobrinos de Ezquiaga 
Korber & Co 


J. Ochoa & Hermanos.............. 
American Railroad Co 

Sucs. de A. Mayol & Co 

Behn Bros., Inc 

Porto Rican American Tobacco Co.. 
Sucs. de Abarca 

Hernaize Targa & Co 

ek eer eae ee 
Santisteban Chavarri Co., 
Compania Industrial de Santurce... 
Aboy Vidal & Co., Inc 

Gonzalez Padin Co., Inc............. 
Porto Rico Fertilizer Co 

Stubbe Bros. 

Pedro Guisti & Co 

Piza Hnos 


R. Suarez & Co 

R. Fabian & Co 

Sucesion de J. Serralles............. 
Cadierno Hnos 

HBsteban Balaguer 

D. Fernandez & Hnos............... 
Linea Ferrea del Oeste 

Sanchez Morales & Co 

Sucs. de Gamarra 

Sucs. de Roses & Co 

Francisco Brunet 


Sucs. de A. J. 

Cuetara Hnos 

I I oa 6 Cod dccadavrece he ine 
Sucs. de F. Ortega & Co 

A Mt Bin 5. co ve ed cecec theuae 
Diego Agueros & Co 

Baquero & Co 25.00 
Antonio Lema 25.00 
S. J. Menendez & Co 25.00 
Ratael Balseiro 25.00 
Damian Monserrat 25.00 
L. Cantero 25.00 


$10,775.00 
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How Porto Rico Helped to Win the War 


Food Production and Food Conservation 


By F. J. Rodil, Director of Education, U. S. Food Administration 





island lying right in the center 

of the group of the West Indies, 
with its mountains always green and 
its ever clear sky, famous in history 
for its productive soil, and for the 
loyalty of its inhabitants, has co-oper- 
ated with the Nation in the Great War 
and deserves credit for its hearty con- 
secration to the cause of Liberty and 
Democracy. 

Individual valor has always been 
demonstrated by the inhabitants of 
Porto Rico, although it has been un- 
known collectively for lack of oppor- 
tunity before the European conflagra- 
tion. 

From the moment the United States 
entered the war, the people of Porto 
Rico clearly understood their duty and 
considered nothing a sacrifice that 
would aid the Nation in winning the 
war. The amounts requested of the 
Porto Rican people in the way of Lib- 
erty Bonds, etc., were covered to ex- 
cess, and nothing was left unturned 
that would contribute to the upbuild- 
ing and maintenance of the Red Cross 
and its timely efforts. 

There were no slackers in the Food 
Campaign carried on by the Food 
Commission under the jurisdiction of 
the Food Administration. This Com- 
mission was under the leadership of 
Mr. Aibert E. Lee, a native Porto 
Rican, and met with the greatest suc- 
cess. The slogan of the Food Admin- 
istration, “Food Will Win the War,” 
spread very rapidly throughout the en- 
tire Island. Farmers took advanced 
positions as recruits in the great army 
with the understanding that they 
ranked second in importance in the 
settlement of European affairs, and 
the entire Island became a gigantic 
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garden containing everything capable 
of being cultivated in the tropics, that 
would contribute to the sustenance of 
those who were fighting for the cause 
of Liberty and Justice—both Ameri- 
cans and Porto Ricans. Not a patch 
of land was allowed to lie idle, but 
was placed under cultivation. Land 
owners aided poor laborers in the way 
of furnishing them with land and seeds 
of all descriptions. Poultry and select 
breeds of live stock were imported, 
and an anti-tick campaign was started 
in the Island for the purpose of in- 
creasing the supply of milk and meat. 
The idea was to save foodstuffs that 
the Nation needed to send abroad for 
the relief of the Allied Nations and 
for our own troops that were shedding 
their blood for Liberty and Democ- 
racy. 

All this was faithfully accomplished 
with the aid of thirty-five agricultural 
agents who were scattered throughout 
the Island for the purpose of having 
the land cultivated in accordance with 
the most recent and scientific methods. 
These agents established and main- 
tained demonstration and _ experi- 
mental plots to teach the farmers by 
comparison the right and the wrong 
way of planting the crops. Some two 
thousand two hundred rural commit- 
tees were appointed, one for each 
“barrio,” and composed of the most 
experienced and prominent represen- 
tatives of each locality. The Food 
Commission, through the mayors, who 
acted as Deputy Food Administrators, 
distributed seeds free to the farmers, 
thus helping a great deal. The as- 
sistance of teachers, under the au- 
spices of the Department of Education 
of Porto Rico was valuable indeed. 
The school, as a rule, was the center 











Albert E. Lee, Food Administrator for Porto Rico 





than local attention. 





Albert E. Lee, Federal Food Administrator for Porto Rico, is one of 
the foremost men of the Island. . This remarkable man by his foresight 
and ability carried Porto Rico through a most trying period in her history. 
His food policy was conducted in such an able manner that the actual sav- 
ing of food placed Porto Rico in the front rank of conservationists. Mr. 
Lee has rendered valuable service to the Nation. He is a factor of more 








of all rural activities. By this means 
one thousand eight hundred agricul- 
tural meetings were held with an esti- 
mated attendance of over 20,000 farm- 
ers during the year. 


Then came the draft for Porto 
Ricans. About 12,000 young men were 
encamped to receive military training 
in order to rush to European fronts. 
These men replaced the Porto Rican 
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regiment assigned to the continent to 
safeguard the great Panama Canal. 
The progress made by these Porto 
Rican soldiers was wonderful. In 
nearly three months the first brigade 
of these twelve thousand drafted sol- 
diers was ready and prepared to pro- 
ceed to the firing line. The desire of the 
soldiers to enter the European war was 
admirable. To this end it is well to 
mention a reply given by a young 
Lieutenant to his Major when the 
latter asked him whether he had eight 
men ready for duty. “Major,” he said 
without hesitation, “all the men in our 
company, including myself, are ready 
to act at a moment’s notice.” Such was 
the spirit which prevailed in the Porto 
Rican Brigade, which at the time of 
the armistice, had been assigned to a 
dangerous post on the French front. 

These soldiers were backed by the 
recruits of food production of Porto 
Rico who were directly affected by the 
situation the moment their fathers, 
sons, brothers and other relations were 
to enter the firing line. The results 
accomplished may be easily appre- 
ciated by these facts. 

The year before the United States 
entered the war, Porto Rico imported 
more than 7,000 tons of beans and 
other foodstuffs with a value of more 
than one million dollars. Owing to the 
big crops in 1918, the Island produced 
more than that amount of beans, thus 
saving room in the steamers carrying 
freight, and having a good supply to 
feed the civil population of the whole 
Island and the soldiers encamped here 
and avoiding the outflow of money 
from Porto Rico. Lands previously 
devoted to the cultivation of tobacco 
and other unnecessary crops were 
planted with beans, grain and vege- 
tables to a great extent. When the 
control of foodstuffs was established 
in the Island last June, it was found 
after a survey of the supplies on hand, 
that there was sufficient food obtain- 
able to withstand a complete blockade 
of over five months. 

Another factor which helped greatly 
in accomplishing results was the food 
conservation program which was 
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heartily adhered to by housewives all 
over the Island. The significance of 
the slogan put in practice by the Food 
Administration, “The woman is the 
soldier of the kitchen,” was faithfully 
understood by thousands of women in 
every locality, who carried on the 
propaganda of how to save food by 
way of economy and the introduction 
of modern methods into the kitchen 
in the preparation of meals for a daily 
diet. 

In fact, the part played by these 
Porto Rican women in the develop- 
ment of food conservation campaigns 
proved to be beyond the most optimis- 
tic expectations. They reached the 
homes of every native or. resident of 
the Island, and caused over 136,000 
families to sign the pledge promising 
economy of food until the end of the 
war. 

The consecration of these women 
was so intense that even the refusal 
to sign the pledge card was considered 
outrageous by the ladies in charge of 
the committees. To this purpose, the 
writer witnessed the disappointment 
of a lady of San Juan while giving the 
report of the work of the committee, 
of which she was chairman, to the 
Director of Publicity, an American 
newspaper man who volunteered to 
come to the Island to help carry on 
the work of food conservation. The 
lady in question was very indignant 
because an American lady was the 
only one who refused to sign the 
pledge card in her district. When the 
Director asked her to give the name 
of the “slacker,” she graciously re- 
plied that she did not want to be a tat- 
tler, but that everybody had to do her 
duty, and that American ladies ought 
to be the leaders of the movement in 
Porto Rico. 

A lady in Aguadilla at a meeting 
held in that town, interrupted the 
speaker to pledge not only herself to 
food conservation, but her family and 
relatives, promising to save meat, 
wheat and fats for the Allies and our 
own troops, until the war came to an 
end. While another lady in San Juan 
acted voluntarily as a detective to en- 
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force the food conservation program 
in her neighborhood. 

Then came the establishment of 
wheatless days and meatless days in 
the Island by the Federal Food Ad- 
ministration, and as a result of the 
food conservation campaign, these re- 
strictions met with the approval of the 
whole population of Porto Rico. In- 
divuals, societies, congregations, asso- 
ciations and corporations passed reso- 
lutions to restrict the use of whatever 
the Nation needed to keep the Allies 
and the fighting troops properly fed to 
the last minute, going as far as to 
make sacrifices were they necessary to 
face the situation. 

As an illustration of the high spirit 
of co-operation which prevailed dur- 
ing the time of the war, it is well to 
mention that the city council of Cule- 
bra, a neighboring island, put in force 
a resolution prohibiting the importa- 
tion of wheat into the Island for the 
duration of the war, and making an ap- 
propriation for the increase of produc- 
tion of wheat substitutes. 

Idleness was unknown to Porto 
Rico during the days of national and 
universal troubles, and _ difficulties 
brought on by the state of war. Every- 
body, in a small or large scale, en- 
gaged in some kind of work in the di- 
rection of helping the cause of the Al- 
lies. The children all over the Island 
devoted themselves to the develop- 
ment of home and school gardens, 
planting 24,281 during the year. The 
women prepared surgical dressings 
and knitted articles, and made jellies 
and other preserved tropical fruits for 
the soldiers at the front. They were 
also the leaders in the movement of 
saving food. The old men cultivated 
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the land, and the young men entered 
the training camps and formed home- 
guards in almost every locality to be 
ready for duty. In fact, self-sacrifice 
and patriotism were in the hearts of 
every Porto Rican and of every resi- 
dent of the Island, inspiring the war 
conscience. 

Actual results could be summarized 
as follows: 


The material increase in the produc-’ 
tion of foodstuffs throughout the 
Island which helped in the solution of 
the economic problem and increased 
the wealth of the country. While at 
the same time it resulted in the sav- 
ing of tonnage, which meant more 
space in the ships carrying relief to 
Europe and food for the troops fight- 
ing for the sake of Liberty and De- 
mocracy. 

The fostering of a spirit of conser- 
vation of foodstuffs in the line with 
the work done on the mainland, which 
resulted in the saving of wheat, meat 
and fats for the supply to be sent 
abroad. 

And finally, the demonstration of 
the true patriotism and loyalty of the 
people of Porto Rico to the nation and 
to the cause of humanity. 

Albert E. Lee, the man who since 
the beginning, faced the situation with 
inexhaustible energy, enthusiasm and 
faith, who entirely devoted his never 
failing initiative, and who persever- 
antly carried on the work as the leader 
of the movement of conservation and 
production of food in the Island with 
the greatest success, deserves the 
highest credit, and is entitled to the 
respect and gratitude of all his coun- 
trymen. 
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The Beautiful Scenery of Porto Rico 


The Land of Sunshine, Palms and Flowers 





any one to give an adequate de- 
scription of the luxury, variety 
and rich coloring, of the scenery of 
Porto Rico. A camera might possibly 
suggest its charms but the eye alone 
can fully appreciate its wonder and 


T would be difficult, indeed, for 


splendor. Had a well-defined plan 
been carried out, for the past four 
hundred years to make Porto Rico a 
huge park, the results could hardly 
have been more satisfactory than 
those achieved in the process of its 


natural growth and development. 
Porto Rico has been called the 

Switzerland of America and indeed, it 

well deserves this name. This island 


‘is one of the most lovely of all those 


regions of loveliness, which are 
washed by the Caribbean Sea. As a 
winter resort and Mecca for tourists, 
no other part of American territory of- 
fers such manifold attractions. Its un- 
rivalled climate, its unsurpassed views 
of mountains, valley and sea, beautiful 
beyond description. The romance, 
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quaint attractiveness and historic in- 
terest of its ancient forts, churches, 
cathedrals and bridges, all made ac- 
cessible by a magnificent system of 
automobile roads, unequalled in any 
country, extending around and over 
the island, offer natural attractions to 
the tourist, unsurpassed by those of 
no other winter resort. Porto Rico 
can well be called the Riviera of the 
West. 

The great net work of automobile 
roads that cross and recross the island, 
some of them centuries old and veri- 
table monuments of early Spanish 
military engineering, are as smooth 
and beautiful as any to be found in 
Europe. Nowhere, can be found, such 
a kaleidoscopic panorama, incorporat- 
ing the grandeur of Switzerland, the 
rare beauty of the tropics and the 
ease and comfort of locomotion of a 
New York boulevard. 

Toward the distant purple of the 
mountains, these marvelous roads lead 
from San Juan, the capital city, over 
a stretch of level land, characteristic 


of the entire outer edge of the island. 
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Past great fields of beautiful pineap- 
ples and groves bending under the 
golden load of oranges and grapefruit. 
Far stretching plantations of sugar 
cane, green and cool looking, wave and 
rustle on all sides. Under the shading 
and interwinding branches of mango 
trees and the flaming arch of wide 
spreading flamboyants or fire trees, 
with occasional glimpses of huge- 
leaved fruit-laden bananas, over in- 
numerable brooks and __ streams, 
spanned by ancient bridges and cul- 
verts of solid masonry your car glides 
along, now, as it climbs the moun- 
tains radiant flowers and gay plum- 
aged birds flash against the verdant 
background of the giant ferns, that 
nod their fronds in the mountain 
breeze and great-leaved plants and 
vines entangle in tropical luxuriance, 
beneath the shading trees. Repeatedly 
the air is filled with a heavy frag- 
rance, pungent and overpowering in 
its sweetness. Those dark shrubs, 
with deep green leaves, that look as if 
they had been recently oiled, are wild 
coffee plants. Beautiful are the 
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white blossoms and the berry of this 


plant is pronounced by experts, as 
second to none in the world. 

In the very crest of the mountain, 
this wonderland offers a continual 
variation of revelations; the hour-old 


memories of the valleys, whose 
warmth was agreeably tempered by 
the unfailing ocean breeze, are re- 
placed by the crisp mountain air. The 
distant Atlantic, a shimmering sheet in 
the sunlight, is lost to view, with the 
descent toward Ponce. Sharp twist 
succeeds abrupt turn, until there 
flashes before one, the resplendent 
picture of the sapphire waters of the 
Caribbean Sea, melting and blending 
into a sky of wondrous hue. Far to 
the right, one~ sees an islet, “Los 
Muertos” or Dead Mans Isle, which 
legend tells us, is the veritable treas- 
ure island of Stevenson’s romance. A 
few miles inland, is Guayama, shrewd- 
ly built, like many of the coast towns, 
out of range of a chance shot from 
an aggressive visitor, to these pirate 
haunts of the olden days. 

Truly, it is an inspiring picture but 
unfortunately, all languages have their 
limitations. The deepest emotions are 


voiceless and the most eloquent tribute 
that could be paid this colorful vista. 
is rapt silence. Any word at all would 
be trite—the one jangling note to put 
the panoramic symphony out of tune. 
A few hours more and the scenes just 
passed will assume a new glory. The 
sun, low in the heavens, dyes and 
paints mountain and valley with prod- 
igal indiscrimination. The fantasy of 
a drug crazed painter, who lavishes 
the motley hues of his palette, in the 
vain hope of expressing on canvas the 
garish conceptions. of his fevered 
mind, could hardly’ match the riotous 
picture, that ‘nature at times spreads 
before one. 

Does it excite wonder, that, Ponce 
de Leon sighed for the sap and vigor 
of youth, or that the countless charms 
and attractions of old Borinquen are 
drawing a constantly increasing influx 
of visitors from the mainland? 

Surf bathing, automobiling, golf, 
tennis, boating and fishing, all these 
things can be enjoyed the year round, 
in a climate, unrivaled, where the 
temperature averages 76 degrees. 
Porto Rico is so easily accessible to 
American tourists, that with the open- 
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ing of the new Condado Vanderbilt 
Hotel in San Juan, the visitors to 
Porto Rico will soon be doubled and 
trebled. This island is ideally and 
naturally fitted for a National play- 
ground and is being rapidly developed 
into what may be termed, the “Riviera 


of the Western Hemisphere.” See 
America first, is the popular slogan 
today. It should not be forgotten that 
Porto Rico is a very active and earnest 
part of that same America. 

Porto Rico is a land of romance and 
history, of pleasant story, of song and 
laughter, peace and comfort, labor 


and activity. It is not the tale of 
flashing canon, of glinting sword and 
bayonet and the ‘rankling odor of 
burning powder but a quiet pastoral of 
deep furrowing plows, swishing 
scythes and machetes, the rumble of 
crushing mills, the spicy aroma of cit- 
rus and coffee groves, the perfume of 
cane fields, the scent of ripening to- 
bacco. It is the epitome of all that 
Ponce de Leon meant to convey, when 
he found this land, where, “‘the vine is 
always fruited and the weather always 
fine” and called it “The gate of 
riches.” 
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Governor Arthur Yager of Porto Rico 


By Pedro L. Rodriguez 








County, Ky., was appointed 

Governor of Porto Rico by 
President Wilson on November 6, 
1913. 

Fully aware of the responsibilities 
and duties of his high office he came 
to the Island and was sworn in No- 
vember 20, 1913. 

He proved himself a friend of the 
Porto Ricans from the first day of his 
incumbency. He began at once to 
utilize his personal influence with the 
President and other friends in Wash- 
ington in an effort to secure a greater 
participation in the local Government 
for the Porto Ricans. A good demon- 
stration of appreciation for the people 
of Porto Rico was made effective 
when he secured the appointment and 
confirmation by the Senate of two 
Porto Ricans as heads of departments, 
namely, Secretary of Porto Rico and 
Commissioner of the Interior. These 
two important public offices had al- 
ways been in the hands of Americans 
and for the first time during the Amer- 
ican regime they passed into the hands 
of two Porto Ricans, due to the recom- 
mendation of Governor Yager. This 
proved entirely successful. The new 
appointees performed their duties 
well. Encouraged by this successful 
experiment the Governor took up in 
1914-15 the work of securing a new 
Organic Act for Porto Rico in which a 
more ample form of government would 
be granted to the people of the Island. 

This proved to be a long and tedious 
undertaking. Congress did not mean 
to be neglectful, but Porto Rico was a 
long ways from Washington and little 
known, and Congressmen were not 
sure that its people were yet ready for 
the larger political life which the new 
bill proposed to give them. But the 
Governor never lost hope. Several 
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times he visited Washington to use his 
personal efforts in pushing the bill. He 
succeeded in arraying the powerful in- 
terest of President Wilson in behalf of 
this measure and finally success 
crowned his efforts. 

The Jones Bill was passed by Con- 
gress and approved by President Wil- 
son on March 2, 1917. In the work for 
the bill the Resident Commissioner 
from Porto Rico, Hon. Luis Munoz 
Rivera and General Frank McIntyre, 
then Chief of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, also rendered most valuable 
assistance in advice and counsel to the 
Senate and House Committees regard- 
ing the needs and aspiration of the 
people of the Island. Due to the in- 
sistent requests of the Governor, both 
by cables and letters to the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, Senator Shaffroth, 
Representative Jones and the Presi- 
dent, himself, he was able to get 
through Congress in the most critical 
and difficult time, this new constitu- 
tion for Porto Rico. This bill brought 
about a complete change in the Island 
Government. The Porto Ricans were 
made citizens of the United States and 
were given power to elect a complete 
legislature consisting of a Senate and 
a House of Representatives. This 
form of government differed much 
from the former. Under the Foraker 
Act the people elected a House of Del- 
egates, only, while the Upper House, 
or Executive Council, as it was called, 
was appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate 
of the United States. 

Under the present organic act all 
heads of departments are appointed 
by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Porto Rican Senate, ex- 
cept the Attorney General and the 
Commissioner of Education which the 
law reserved for Presidential appoint- 
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ment. The bill also provided for a 
referendum about prohibition of the 
sale, manufacture and importation of 
alcoholic beverages. The matter was 
submitted to the qualified electors of 
Porto Rico and they voted the Island 
dry by a decisive majority on July 16, 
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States on articles produced in Porto 
Rico and transported to the mainland 
or consumed in the Island are turned 
into the Treasury of Porto Rico. The 


additional revenue secured by this 
amendment which at the start amount- 
ed to about half a million dollars has 


Hon. Felix Cordova Davila, Resident Commissioner at Washington, From 
Porto Rico 


1917. The measure became effective 
on March 2, 1918. 

Fortunately for the people of Porto 
Rico, the Governor during his stay in 
Washington was able to get inserted 
in the bill an amendment by virtue of 
which all taxes collected under the 
internal revenue laws of the United 


increased to about one million dollars 
and compensates to some extent the 
loss sustained by the Treasury of 
Porto Rico through the enforcement of 
prohibition in the Island. 

Shortly after his inauguration and 
on the occasion of his first visit to the 
United States Governor Yager wound 
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up the details and made final arrange- 
ments with the Carnegie Corporation 
in New York for the appropriation to 
build a library in the Island. This 
matter he had taken up by letter first, 
and his visit hastened the Directors of 
the Carnegie Corporation to make the 
money available. Governor Yager se- 
cured an appropriation of $100,000 to 
build a public library, and the City of 
San Juan added to its public buildings 
the beautiful structure known as the 
Carnegie Library. The Insular Legis- 
lature includes in the annual budget of 
expenses of the Government sufficient 
funds for the upkeep and personnel re. 
quired to operate it. 

Not long after Governor Yager had 
been in Porto Rico, the terrible Euro- 
pean catastrophe broke out. Like the 
cuttle-fish spreading out its tentacles 
and subduing all within its grasp, the 
war fiend of the Old World soon 
found its way into the New, and the 
United States joined in the great strug- 
gle to uphold and defend the prin- 
ciples of liberty and democracy. The 


military establishment of the United 
States was limited in size and needed 


enlargement, rapid enlargement to 
cope with the situation in the shortest 
time possible. A military law was im- 
mediately passed by Congress, making 
service selective and compulsory. An 
immense job was thus given the War 
Department. Troops had to be drafted 
and officers instructed to drill and pre- 
pare them for war. Training camps 
for officers were at once authorized 
and opened in the United States. Porto 
Rico, being a part of the United 
States, was also covered by the selec- 
tive service law and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Governor, a camp 
was opened here to prepare officers to 
command the local troops. As soon 
as our officers’ training camp was 
started, efforts were directed by all the 
local authorities and by the Resident 
Commissioner in Washington, to secure 
for Porto Rico a training camp for the 
local soldiers. In spite of all efforts 
made the War Department sustained 
the idea that it was unwise to build 
a camp here, and on the 17th of No- 








Pedro L. Rodriguez, Secretary to Governor 
Yager 


vember, 1917, news was received by 
cable that our recruits would be taken 
up to the United States for training. 
Upon hearing of the decision of the 
War Department, Governor Yager was 
so convinced of the difficulties and 
dangers of any attempt to remove to 
the United States in winter, the raw 
and untrained men of Porto Rico, that 
he immediately cabled an earnest pro- 
test to the President. The War De- 
partment soon after changed its de- 
cision, and the following message was 
sent to Porto Rico: 


“In view of apparent unanimous 
desire of People of Porto Rico and 
of earnest recommendation of Gov- 
ernor Yager and of Resident Com- 
missioner, the War Department has 
decided to establish in San Juan, a 
camp for national army men se- 
lected. All men will therefore be 
called approximately, same date to 
be fixed hereafter.” 


This message was received with the 
greatest pleasure by the people, for 
they not only considered it as an act 
of justice, but they really desired to 
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see their young men trained for the 
war in their own beautiful island. In 
this matter Governor Yager who has 
always proved to be a sincere friend 
of the Porto Ricans, thoroughly versed 
in the local conditions, did not cease 
his efforts until he secured this new 
decision of the Department of War, 
which was not only correct, but was 
also in harmony with the ideas and 
knowledge of local people. How much 
the War Department’s decision was 
affected by Governor Yager’s cable to 
President Wilson may never be known, 
but this much can be said without fear 
of exaggeration, that Governor Yager 
was a factor of great importance and 
that his recommendation was certainly 
listened to as coming from the head 
of the Island Government. 

The local military authorities in the 
Island upon the receipt of information 
that a camp had been authorized be- 
gan immediately to select a site. The 
“Seboruco,” in the vicinity of San 
Juan was finally approved and the con- 
struction of Camp Las Casas was 
started at once. Almost before the 
camp was completed the order to in- 
duct the men was received, and in 
June the work of mobilization began 
and the new camp was soon filled with 
the first quota of twelve thousand 
eight hundred men who had found a 
place to serve the American Flag 
under the rustling palm trees of their 
own Island. 

While the first contingent of men 
were drilling, the local boards were 
busy with the selection of men for the 
second call which was ready to go into 
camp when the armistice was signed 
last November. With the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe, military activity 
ceased in America. The second draft 
was cancelled and those who had been 
trained under the first call were dis- 
charged, and are now back in civil oc- 
cupations. The life has departed from 
Camp Las Casas. Only a few build- 
ings remain, but the men are there no 
more. 

At the time of this writing there is a 
commission on the way to Washing- 
ton to ask that a permanent brigade 
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be maintained in Porto Rico as a part 
of the permanent military establish- 
ment of the United States. 

It is hoped that the petition made 
by the Governor, and the Resident 
Commissioner at Washington will now 
be repeated by the committee men in 
Washington and will meet a favorable 
response in the War Department and 
in Congress, and that beautiful Camp 
Las Casas will become a permanent 
feature in the landscape of Porto Rico. 

During the course of the war the 
National Government floated four Lib- 
erty Loans to finance war expendi- 
tures. Porto Rico took a share in each 
one of them. The amount subscribed 
was $600,000, to the First Loan. 

In October, 1917, a second loan was 
presented to the public. As soon as 
the Governor had information about 
the loan he immediately wrote asking 
that literature be sent in time to be 
translated and distributed in the 
Island. Upon its receipt Governor 
Yager appointed a committee which at 
once began to work. The total sub- 
scriptions at the end of the campaign 
amounted to $1,986,000. 

During April, 1918, a third loan was 
made. Porto Rico’s quota was fixed 
at $3,000,000. The Committee secured 
a total of $2,783,050. 

A fourth loan was floated during 
last October. This time the quota was 
fixed at $4,000,000, for the Island of 
Porto Rico. The same committee that 
had handled the previous loans was 
appointed by the Governor. Expe- 
rience acquired from efforts of preced- 
ing loans helped in this one. Governor 
Yager called to his office the sugar 
men and in a friendly reunion obtained 
from all a contribution of $3.00 per 
ton of sugar manufactured. This 
made an initial step of about a million 
and a quarter of dollars. Then while 
the various committees and sub-com- 
mittees were working in the Island, 
Governor Yager secured money from 
the Federal Reserve Bank in New 
York at minimum rate of interest, 
which money was made available to 
the sugar men. In this way all sugar 
men fulfilled their promise and sub- 
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scribed liberally. In former loans a 
few scattered and small contributions 
were obtained from the various big 
corporations doing business in Porto 
Rico. This time Governor Yager wrote 
and cabled to every one of them urg- 
ing upon them the necessity of credit- 
ing a fair part of their subscriptions to 
the Porto Rican quota. This request 
of the Governor was well received and 
yielded good results this time, for it 
brought good sums that helped the 
Island to cover its quota. Our quota 
of $4,000,000 was oversubscribed by 
by almost $800,000.00. The official 
figures show that $4,723,150 were 
subscribed to this loan, making a 
total of $10,093,100 in the four Lib- 
erty Loans. 

Our little Island has responded loy- 
ally to every call that has been made 
upon her for all sorts of war work. 

Many thousands of dollars have also 
been contributed to the Government in 
the purchase of War Savings Stamps. 

In the other phases of the Red Cross 
work there is one worthy of mention. 
Some time last year the wool clipped 
from the sheep at the White House 
was distributed among the various 
states and territories of the United 
States for public sale for the Red 
Cross fund. The sale was to be made 
at public auction and the best bidder 
was to receive in addition to the two 
pounds of wool an autographed letter 
of President and Mrs. Wilson. As 
soon as Porto Rico’s share of this wool 
was received, Governor Yager secured 
the theatre from the Opera Company 
which was working in San Juan at the 
time, had programs printed, and made 
the sale as popular and as well known 
as was possible in the short time given. 
He arranged for a popular public auc- 
tion in the San Juan Opera House, and 
after patriotic speeches, the auction 
was made. The bids received by mail 
and telegraph were opened and new 
bids made on the spot until the final 
award was made for the sum of $4,000. 
This sum represents the hichest 
amount paid for the two pounds of 
White House wool anywhere in Amer- 
ican soil, and to Porto Rico, therefore, 
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belongs the honor of having con- 
tributed the most liberal sum ever 
paid for wool towards one of the nob- 
lest tasks of mankind—Red Cross 
work. The splendid success of this 
auction sale of wool, the first of its 
kind in Porto Rico, was due to Gov- 
ernor Yager’s personal initiative and 
work, and second only to the unques- 
tioned generosity and liberality of the 
Porto Rican people. 

Another important thing that Gov- 
ernor Yager has done for Porto Rico 
was realized when he secured from 
Congress the passage of an appropria- 
tion of $850,000 to dredge the Harbor 
of San Juan. Our Capital City is lo- 
cated at the strategic point in the 
Caribbean Sea, where commerce be- 
tween North and South America must 
intersect European vessels bound for 
the Pacific through the Panama Canal, 
and for this and other important rea- 
sons, seems to have a bright commer- 
cial future ahead. The dredging of 
our harbor makes feasible the installa- 
tion of a dry-dock for the use of pass. 
ing ships that may need cleaning or 
repairs, and it will also provide ample 
anchorage for all the other ships that 
will come to coal or take part in the 
growing commerce of this port. With 
comparatively little additional ex- 
pense, San Juan can be made the saf- 
est and best port in the West Indies. 
The work of dredging has not been 
started as yet because of abnormal con- 
ditions as to cost due to the war. How- 
ever, in spite of all the difficulties pre- 
sented, the Governor has suggested 
that this work be done by administra- 
tion and that it is possible that it may 
be undertaken owing to its importance 
and urgency at this moment, and there 
is hope that this course may be fol- 
lowed. 

Governor Yager has accomplished 
more for the Island than any other 
Goverror. 

The doors of Government House are 
hospitably ajar at all times. Loyal to 
his Flag, sincere in his purpose and 
hospitable to his fellow man, Governor 
Yager is deserving of much credit for 
what he has done for the people. 
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Porto Rico and the Liberty Loans 


By Jose E. Benedicto, Treasurer of Porto Rico 
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S soon as the Congress of the 
IN United States declared that 

there existed a state of war be- 
tween the Republic of North America 
and the German empire, all American 
citizens prepared to realize their ut- 
most effort in order that their country 
might win the most brilliant victory 
in the most formidable war that is 
recorded in history, and in which 
American intervention had to be de- 
cisive. 

The people of Porto Rico, who are 
true loyal American citizens, did not 
wish to lag behind, but, on the con- 
trary, responded gallantly and without 
hesitancy from the outstart to the Na- 
tion’s call on their patriotism. 

The Porto Ricans understood that, 
considering the small size and the lim- 
ited resources of the Island, their con- 
tribution to the war had to be rela- 
tively small, and this circumstance 
was an incentive to greater effort on 
their part in order to play in the strug- 
gle for the liberty of the world. as 
great a part as was reasonably pos- 
sible. 


There were three factors which were 
indispensable to victory in the Euro- 
pean war: an administrative head, 
men and money. 

As regards the first factor, there was 
nothing to worry about—the wisdom 
of President Wilson would surely lead 
American arms on the road to victory 
—The men and the money were the 
people’s contribution. 

For the first time in history was 
compulsory military service estab- 
lished in Porto Rico, and it was ac- 
cepted not only without protest but 
with joy and enthusiasm. Our youth 
filled the military camps with patriotic 
ardor and with the applause of every 
one. Private societies, looking to- 
wards the welfare of our soldiers, im- 
mediately sprang into existence, with 
most splendid results. 

And last there remained the finan- 
cial phase of the Porto Rican contri- 
bution. It was absolutely necessary 
that the Porto Ricans should bring 
their resources into the campaign, that 
they should lend their money to the 
Nation by purchasing Liberty Bonds. 





PORTO RICO AND THE LIBERTY LOANS 


At the beginning it seemed as 
though this would cause some diffi- 
culty; in the first place, because there 
are not great accumulated wealths in 
the Island, and the great majority of 
the people have limited means, and 
second, because the people in general 
were not familiar with the meaning of 
Government bonds. Only the well-to- 
do persons and the business men had 
an exact idea of what these bonds 
were, and this made necessary an in- 
tense propaganda, realized for the 
most part by the “Four Minute Men.” 

The campaign, in all its aspects, was 
managed by a central committee, ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Porto Rico, 
made up of the directors of the banks 
of the Island, the Treasurer of Porto 
Rico and other prominent men. 

Posters with attractive engravings 
were placed in the public buildings 
and other conspicuous places through- 
out the Island, and their inscriptions 
in English and Spanish, tending to 
arouse public patriotism, expressed 
clearly the indispensable necessity of 
raising as many funds as possible in 
order to bring to a halt the onslaught 
of the German military forces. 

Local committees were appointed in 
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all the towns of the Island and these,. 
working under the direction of the 
central committee, realized a most 
splendid propaganda. 

The “Four Minute Men” availed of 
every opportunity to address the pub- 
lic in the places of amusement, ex- 
plaining clearly the value and mean- 
ing of Government bonds, and the 
duty of the Porto Ricans to invest in 
these bonds as much of their money as 
possible. 

As the result of this propaganda, it 
was highly gratifying to see how our 
people were familiarizing themselves 
with the purchase of Government 
bonds, and the promptness and loy- 
alty with which they have responded 
to the Nation’s call, in such a way 
that there is not at present a single 
town in the Island which has not gal- 
lantly contributed with its money and 
enthusiasm to the success of the Lib- 
erty Loan last floated. Thus while 
the first Liberty Loan brought $600,- 
000 (according to statement made by 
Mr. Charles F. Hill, ex-Treasurer of 
Porto Rico, in his annual report for 
the year 1917), the second - Liberty 
Loan was closed with a total of 
$1,986,900, the third Liberty Loan, 
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with a total of $2,783,050, and the 
fourth was closed with a total of 
$4,723,150, making a grand total of 
$10,093,100. This is the more gratify- 
ing when considering that while the 
number of subscribers to the second 
Liberty Loan reached a total of 4,877, 
this number was increased to 8,714 
subscribers during the third Liberty 
Loan campaign, and still increased to 
15,785 for the fourth Liberty Loan, in 
spite of the unfavorable circumstances 
which have prevailed, such as the 
earthquakes, which played havoc in 
some municipalities, and the difficul- 
ties in transportation encountered by 
the sugar, coffee and fruit growers for 
their products. But the good results 
obtained have been made possible by 
united and decided effort on the part 
of every one, special mention being 
made of the Banks and the Collectors 
of Internal Revenue throughout the 
Island, which, under instructions from 
the central office, played a most im- 
portant part in the success of the 
campaigns. 

Of the $6,000,000,000 of the fourth 
issue of Liberty Bonds, the sum of 
$4,000,000 was the proportional part 
allotted to Porto Rico. For the dis- 
tribution of this contribution among 
the seventy-six municipalties of the 
Island, the Treasurer of the Liberty 
Loan funds submitted two different 
plans to a Commission appointed from 
the Central Committee. One of these 
plans was to take as a basis the pro- 
portion of the amounts subscribed dur- 
ing the third Liberty Loan, and the 
other, the pro rata assessment of the 
real and personal property of each 
Municipality, this latter basis being 
accepted by the Commission. The as- 
sessed valuation of the property in 
Porto Rico, in round figures, is $244,- 
000,000, so that the quota of 
$4,000,000 from Porto Rico would be 
covered by a contribution of 1.64% 
on the assesment of the property in 
each town. 

Of the seventy-six municipalities of 
the Island, there were thirty-one which 
exceeded the quotas assigned to them, 
meriting special attention Mayaguez 
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and Aguadilla, which even though 
they were practically destroyed by the 
recent earthquakes, raised their con- 
tributions from $158,800 and $42,400 
to $182,550 and $80,350, respectively. 

Special mention is also made of the 
officers and soldiers at Camp “Las 
Casas,” who subscribed for bonds to 
the amount of $396,000. 

Among the many cases of patriotic 
enthusiasm which could be mentioned, 
I will refer to one of them only. Ata 
meeting held at Barranquitas for the 
purpose of taking in subscriptions to 
the fourth Liberty Loan, an old man 
came in and stated that he had three 
sons serving with the colors but that 
he desired besides to contribute with 
the purchase of a $50 bond. The gen- 
tleman presiding at the meeting, know- 
ing that the applicant was a poor man, 
told him that he had done enough for 
the Nation giving three sons for the 
army, and that he need not purchase 
the bond. The old man insisted and 
put in his subscription, later selling 
his only cow for meeting payment of 
the bond. 

The Department of Finance has been 
entrusted with the administration or 
management of the financial phase of 
the Liberty Loans floated in Porto 
Rico. This work has been increasing 
considerably, to such an extent that it 
has been necessary to organize a spe- 
cial division in said Department for 
exclusive attention to the various mat- 
ters connected with these loans, fore- 
most among which is the handling of 
large amounts of money which must 
come through this division in its na- 
tural relation to the purchasers of the 
bonds and the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York until final settlement of 
subscriptions. 

Although the work has been of a 
highly arduous nature, the Department 
of Finance is more than pleased at 
its results, since after receiving and 
handling over $10,000,000, liquida- 
tions have always been absolutely nor- 
mal, without the slightest difference. 

The former Treasurer, in his report 
for the year 1917, referring to the 
subscriptions to the first Liberty Loan, 











stated: “Although comparatively small 
in total amount, the $600,000 worth of 
Liberty Loan Bonds bought by the 
Porto Rican people means much more 
as an expression of loyalty to the 
American Government than can be 
measured in dollars and cents,” and I 
wish to state now that this expression 
of loyalty on the part of the Porto 
Rican people, which has been shown in 
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many other directions during the pres- 
ent war, is still more eloquent from 
the fact that they have purchased 
Liberty Loan Bonds to the amount of 
$10,093,100, which distributed among 
the Island’s population represents a 
quota of over nine dollars per capita, 
a more than splendid showing consid- 
ering the small size of the Island and 
prevailing war conditions. 








The Great Men of Porto Rico 


By Clarence Ferguson 








HERE is no country on earth, 
IT which can produce a more 

brainy class of men, than Porto 
Rico. In every land Porto Ricans 
have at all times distinguished them- 
selves in some pursuit of life or other. 
Their names, as well as that of their 
Island, is connected with some of the 
greatest events or accomplishments 
known to mankind. The greatest 
treatise on International Law, it is 
claimed, was written by a Porto Rican. 
Educators from Porto Rico have been 
selected by many countries for their 
universities. 

In Porto Rico, today, you will find 
some of the finest orators in the world 
and they can not be outclassed in any 
country. In fact, this Island today, 
possesses some of the brightest minds 
in the world. Here are many brilliant 
men, in all the professions of life. The 
truth of the matter is, that the men of 
affairs of Porto Rico, are just as 
worldly wise and progressive, that the 
politicians are perhaps more patriotic; 
the statesmen, young and old, render 
more faithful service, than those of 
any other country. 

Porto Rico can produce, at a mo- 


ment’s notice, brilliant men, fully cap- 
able and willing to handle any ques- 
tion or fulfill any duty that may be de- 
manded of them. They are men of 
mature intellect. They are traveled 
men. Men who devote a great part of 
their time to the development of their 
country and who still find time to give 
to their own business. They are men 
among men. Men who devote much 
of their time to the betterment of their 
people; unselfish men. They are men 
of strength of character; no sacrifice is 
too great for them to make for their 
beloved Island. 

They are indeed brilliant and their 
thoughts come like lightning. They 
are magnetic, sympathetic and humane. 
These men of Porto Rico would be 
great in any nation. 

The business men of Porto Rico are 
the best example of commercial hon- 
esty that I have encountered. They are 
conservative to a degree. In their 
dealings they display an integrity that 
others might copy, with profit to them- 
selves and satisfaction to their neigh- 
bors. Porto Rico is fortunate, indeed, 


in possessing more than her rightful 
share of such men. 




















Porto Rico’s Loyalty to the Nation 


By Governor Arthur Yager 


can citizenship was not conferred upon the Porto Rican people until 

the new Organic Act.was approved on March 2, 1917. In one month 
thereafter our country entered the great war, and in another month or two 
the draft law was enacted and the newly made citizens were called upon to 
submit to obligatory military service. To this they responded loyally and 
registered their young men on July 5, 1917. 

In that same month they prepared themselves for war by voting for 
prohibition by a large majority, at the very first opportunity given them to 
vote on this subject. A similar spirit of patriotism has characterized them 
all through the war. They have cheerfully assumed the responsibilities 
and sacrifices incident to their citizenship and have not shrunk from any 
test of their loyalty to their new flag. The man power of the Island has 
been drawn upon largely, not only for the military service, both in the 
army and navy, but also for war work in the United States, and about 
50,000 men have responded to this call in one form or another. The people 
of the Island have subscribed for many millions of dollars of Liberty Loan 
Bonds, and hundreds of thousands of dollars have been contributed in the 
form of War Savings Stamps, Red Cross and United War Work funds. 

In short this little Island with its newly made citizens has shown its 
patriotism and willingness to support the war in every way open to its 
people. Probably, however, its most unique contribution toward winning 
the war is the work done in food production and conservation. In this 
branch of war activities, Porto Rico was a pioneer. Its Food Commission 
law was approved on April 12, 1917, before the war was a week old, and 
long before the Federal law or any of the State laws had been passed. The 
form of the law was original and broad in its scope and practicable in its 
provisions, and the people have cheerfully and patriotically co-operated 
with the Food Commission, both in production and conservation of food- 
stuffs of every sort. 

The results have been most inspiring. There has been a large in- 
crease in the production of all sorts of food that can be produced in Porto 
Rico, and a notable diminution of importations of breadstuffs and other 
forms of food that had to be conserved for the use of our armies and our 
allies. Moreover it is hoped that the beneficial results achieved under the 
spur of necessity will remain after peace has come, and that Porto Rico 
will never again go back to its former position of dependence upon outside 
sources for practically all of the food of its people. 


Ih the first place it must be recalled to mind that the boon of Ameri- 
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Roads in Porto Rico 


| By Manuel Victor Domenech, C. E., Former Commissioner of the Interior | 
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HE history of the roads of Porto 

Rico is interesting, because, in 
short, it is the history of the 
gradual development of the island. It 
is the conditions of the means of com- 
munication that which usually reflects 
fairly well the general social state of 
a people during the various epochs of 
their civilization. It was in 1858 that 
the office of Chief Engineer of the 
Public Works was created by the 
Spanish Government, whose principal 
duties were to build and maintain the 
public highways. A comprehensive 
system of roads, following the usual 
European scheme, was then adopted 
by the Government, as follows: State 
roads or first class roads 297 miles; 
provincial roads or second class roads 
92 miles, and neighborhood or muni- 





cipal roads. Until the year 1890 the 
plan of municipal roads included 76 
different routes with a length of 591 
miles. The total length of the whole 
system was therefore 980 miles. 

The Porto Ricans have always de- 
manded good roads, which shows that 
they have always been aware that this 
is a subject of the greatest importance, 
and that it is fundamental to the prog- 
ress of the island and the well being 
of the people. 

It was very fortunate for the island 
that Congress should have generously 
given to Porto Rico all the revenues 
collected in the United States on im- 
portations from Porto Rico from the 
date of American occupation until 
free trade was declared between the 
island and the mainland. These funds, 
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which finally amounted to $2,000,000 
were appropriated and placed at the 
disposal of the President to be used 
for the Government and benefit of 
Porto Rico, for the aid and relief of 
the people thereof, and for public edu- 
cation, public works, and other gov- 
ernmental and public purposes therein. 
A large part of this money was al- 
lotted for the construction of new 
roads and thereby road building was 
given an impetus which has been con- 
tinued at as high a speed as has been 
consistent with ways and means. 
Money has been voted generously for 
this purpose by every legislature since 
the inauguration of the Civil Govern- 
ment, both, from the current revenues 
of the island and from the proceeds of 
bond issues. And in speaking of the 
building and maintenance of roads, 
both roads and bridges, and accessory 
works, are meant. 

The year 1908 was the banner year in 
road construction, 64.8 miles were built 
during the twelve-month period of the 
fiscal year, and at the present the sys- 


tem of roads of Porto Rico is made up 
of hundreds of miles of Macadam high- 
ways unequaled in construction and 
beauty. The Military road is said to 
have cost at the rate of $15,000.00 per 
mile, but the usual average cost, until 
recent years of abnormal conditions 
and high priced building materials, has 
been about $8,000.00 per kilometer (% 
of a mile), a very reasonable figure, if 
one considers that all tropical road 
work is costly, owing to climatic rain- 
fall, and in Porto Rico, to mountains, 

Porto Rico is not only one of the 
pioneer communities of the United 
States in the good road movement, but 
it is exerting itself to the utmost to 
enlarge its road program and to com- 
plete it as rapidly as possible. 

Our roads comply with all of the re- 
quirements of a perfect road, which 
are: Easy grade, a hard, smooth and 
even surface, slightly convex to insure 
prompt and perfect drainage, nearly or 
quite impermeable to water, and at 
all seasons, as nearly as possible, free 
from mud and dust. They are all 











built in the same manner, with crushed 
rock of the best kind obtainable along 
the line of the road, and in accordance 
with the most approved methods of 
modern construction. The limiting 
grade in crossing the mountains has 
been seven per cent, but of recent 
years this limit has been reduced to 
six per cent. The limit of admissible 
curvature is that due to a radius of 65 
feet and this figure may be exceeded 
only in very exceptional cases. It will 
be seen that the rate of curvature here 
is determined by the radius of the 
curve and not by its degree. The width 
of the Macadam roadway is usually 
14% feet, but it is greater in some of 
the coast roads. The Macadam is care- 
fully compacted with a heavy roller 
and a binder is added to bind the stone 
and give it a smooth surface. In some 
places bituminous material is poured 
on the surface and rolled, which opera- 
tion increases the durability of the 
road and does away with the dust. 
They are always carefully maintained. 

The bridges are constructed either 
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of iron, steel or reinforced concrete 
and in beauty and accuracy of design 
they are at least the equals of their 
Spanish predecessors. 

The general lay out of the roads is 
well adapted to the topography of the 
country. There is a belt road on the 
coast, which makes a complete cir- 
cuit of the island, and from this spring 
the various routes that, following the 
river valleys, cross the island from 
one side to the other. 

When the roads now being built shall 
have been completed, there will be 
one line which will follow in a general 
way the high contours of the central 
mountain range and which, beginning 
at Mayaguez and Aguadilla, will end 
at Humacao. It will cross the island, 
from the east to west and occupy the 
ridge which forms the spinal column 
of the island. It will be a magnificent 
highway to travel over and, because, 
of its location, will have a right to be 
designated as the real carretera cen- 
tral, 

Much could be said in description 
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of the beautiful scenery along these 
roads, but it seems impossible within 
the limits of this article. 

The everchanging views of valleys 
and mountains, the beauty of the scen- 
ery and the picturesqueness of the 
country at all times, beggars descrip- 
tion. It is a sight well worth seeing 
and comparable only with the prettiest 
spots along the beautiful roads of 
Switzerland and France. It is a trip 
easy to take and inexpensive in the 
extreme, for the island abounds with 
automobiles, so that the visitor who 
may not wish to bring his machine 
may obtain one here at any one of the 
local agencies. The magnificent roads 
have made of the automobile an indis- 
pensable article for the farmer, busi- 
ness man and pleasure seeker. Every 
one of the 75 cities, towns and villages 
of the island may be reached by auto- 
mobile a few hours after leaving San 
Juan. The figures for June 30, 1918 
show that there are in Porto Rico 
4,739 motor vehicles of which 3,422 
are private and 842 public automo- 
biles. From the licensing of these 
machines the island derived a revenue 
of $89,669.43 last year. The operat- 
ing of automobiles upon the public 
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roads is regulated by an up to date au- 
tomobile law modeled after the Mas- 
sachusetts act. We can well call this 
island the Motorist’s Paradise. 





THE HOLIDAY. 


Sailing away on a summer sea, 
Out of the bleak March weather, 
Drifting away for a loaf and play, 
Just you and I together; 
And it’s good-bye worry, and good-bye 
hurry, 
And never a care have we; 
With the sea below and sun above, 
And nothing to do but dream and 
love, 
Sailing away together. 


Sailing away from the grim old town 
And tasks the town calls duty; 
Sailing away from walls of gray 
To a land of bloom and beauty, 
And it’s good-bye to letters from our 
lessers and our betters. 
To the cold world’s smile or frown 
We sail away on a sunny track 
To find.the summer and bring it 
back, 
And love is our only duty. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCox. 
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A Stranger’s Attempt At An Interpretation 


By Fred S. 


te ete te ne ee 


HAT this beautiful Island needs 
far more than additional cap- 
ital, or more energy, as ex- 
pressed in the personalities of Ameri- 


cans from the United States, or 
better business methods, is_ inter- 
preters. Many Americans know of 


Porto Rican sugar, grapefruit, coffee, 
cocoanuts and bananas, who are as 
ignorant of the culture, ideals and as- 
pirations of the Porto Ricans, as they 
are of those of Siam. Such ignorance 
might have been pardoned previous to 
1898. Today it is stupid. It is more, 
it is almost an insult to a people, whose 
patriotism and loyalty to America ex- 
ceeds that of some Americans whose 
ancestors: came over within one hun- 
dred years of the Mayflower. I may 
speak with some conviction, having 
been guilty of such stupidity. This 


article is at least a step towards repa- 
ration. 





| Porto Rico in the United War Work Campaign 
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vn ri ietanoomnvesercticritas semana e092) 0 are evnnrontadt sunnier cern: 


I went to Porto Rico in the Spring 
of 1916 for a rest, on a round trip ex- 
cursion ticket. I spent three weeks 
in the Island, visiting San Juan, 
Mayaguez, Ponce, Bayamon, Caguas, 
Cayey, Aibonito and several mountain 
barrios. My experience was so de- 
lightful, that I wanted more. So when 
my friend, Dr. John R. Mott, Director 
General of the United War Work 
Campaign, an intelligent friend of 
Latin America, asked me to postpone 
a trip to France and undertake to or- 
ganize Porto Rico to share in the 
United Campaign, I accepted the invi- 
tation. I arrived in San Juan, October 
3rd, and left November 27th. My im- 
pressions have been packed into two 
strenuous months. They have been 
deep and lasting. I hope they are 
fair. I give some of them for what they 
are worth, as a help to interpret the 
spirit of Porto Rico. 
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The conditions were not favorable 
for such a campaign. The fourth Lib- 
erty Loan was about to be launched 
and the quota for Porto Rico was large. 
Business had suffered much from the 
war. The sugar season was three 
months away and the prices and 
profits uncertain, on this and other 
island products. Only a few months 
before, the American Red Cross had 
promoted an Island drive, the first in 
history. The sum secured was about 
$150,000.00. 

The work of the Seven Welfare Or- 
ganizations was not known on the 
island. The Y. M. C. A. had made 
itself known by the fine work of the 
San Juan Association and by the ef- 
forts to care for soldiers at the Train- 
ing Camps for officers at Cayey and 
San Juan in 1917-1918. At the big can- 
tonment, Las Casas, the Association 
had been in operation about four 
months with three buildings. The 
Y. W. C. A. was little known, as well 
as the hostess houses. The beautiful 
building of the Knights of Columbus 
was not yet opened and its place in 
an army camp not understood. The 
remaining four organizations in the 
united effort were unknown and had 
no work in the island, so far as I could 
discover. 

A few words about the Campaign 
itself. I arrived in Porto Rico with 
letters to Governor Arthur Yager, and 
Bishop William A. Jones of the Roman 
Catholic Church. No instructions had 
been given me. My hands were free 
to develop such a plan as the condi- 
tions required. The Governor and the 
Bishop entered heartily into the spirit 
of the Campaign. A conference of 
eight well-informed men was held in 
the Governor’s private office. It was 
decided that a campaign should be un- 
dertaken. Personal work followed for 
two weeks. As the time was short an 
island convention was called by tele- 
graph, on four days’ notice. Nearly 
one hundred representative men came 
from fifty-five of the seventy-six muni- 
cipalitiés into which the island is di- 
vided. After a wonderful day the con- 
vention voted unanimously to under- 
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Fred S. Goodman, One of the Secretaries of 
National War Work Council, Y. M. C. A. 


take to raise $150,000. They approved 
the plan of the “Victory Boys” to en- 
list as many boys as there were sol- 
diers in Camp Las Casas, 13,000, “‘to 
earn and give” a minimum of $2.00 
each. 

Meanwhile the earthquake shock of 
October 11th, with its disastrous re- 
sults, especially to the Western part 
of the island, had come, to be followed 
by later shocks. It was proposed that 
the Campaign be abandoned and all 
possible energy put into the raising of 
funds for the sufferers. In the Con- 
vention the delegates from the strick- 
en section insisted that they wanted to 
share in the Campaign, and as the final 
results so clearly showed, did not al- 
low their own distress to blind them 
to the needs of our soldiers. Then 
came the armistice on the opening day 
of the Campaign, accompanied by the 
epidemic of influenza in more than a 
score of cities. The committees in 
these towns many of them sick, did 
not ask to be released from Campaign 
obligations. They only asked for a 
few more days’ time. All supplies of 


printed matter from the States failed 
us. At a late date, we had to make 




















posters and folders, and prepare copy 
for the papers and put them into Span- 
ish. 

Meetings were held in the leading 
cities. Among others, Judge Emilio 
del Toro, of the Supreme Court, one 
of the great men of. Porto Rico, gave 
freely of his time. The seventy- 
two movie theatres of the island 
were mobilized. The mails and tele- 
grams by the hundreds were freely 
used. Daily bulletins were sent out 
over the island. Strong letters from 
the Governor and Bishop Jones were 
printed with the letter of President 
Wilson and widely scattered. The 
Mayor of San Juan, Robert H. Todd, 
took the Chairmanship of the San Juan 
Committee, the Department of Educa- 
tion took hold of the “Victory Boys’” 
plans and pushed them through the 
school supervisors. The head of the 
Insular Police, Major Shanton, re- 
quested every local chief and private 
to help and the head of the Post Office 
Department, E. W. Keith, did like- 
wise. The American Railroad gave 
transportation. These facts are men- 
tioned to show how widespread the 
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The open- 
heartedness of the people everywhere, 
was a constant inspiration. There were 
many illustrations of sacrificial giving. 

One of the local committeemen in 
San Juan dropped into one of the 
markets, and spoke of the Campaign 


interest soon became. 


to a vegetable vender. He replied, “I 
have saved Six Dollars in Thrift 
Stamps. I will be happy to give these 
for the soldiers.” 

In the beautiful new Baldorioty de 
Castro Grammar school the lady 
principal was ambitious to have every 
boy a member of “The Victory Boys.” 
She enlisted all of the 308, but was 
not satisfied. So she called the teach- 
ers together and had the matter pre- 
sented by one of the Young Mens’ 
Committee. The teachers gave from 
fifty cents to one dollar-each. She 
then asked the women caretakers to 
hear the story. One of them said “I 
cannot write; will you please write 
me down for one dollar.” The prin- 
cipal said with astonishment, knowing 
her small wages, “Eulalia, you cannot 
afford to give such an amount, it is too 
much for you.” The woman prevailed 
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when she gave her reason, “I have a 
son and a nephew in France and a son 
in Camp Las Casas. I knew what 
this work means to the soldiers.” 

Considering the handicaps men- 
tioned the results were little short of 
marvelous. A total of over $140,000, 
was secured, largely in cash, includ- 
ing the pledge of the “Victory Boys.” 
More than the goal of 13,000 boys 
were enlisted to “earn and give” for an 
unselfish purpose for the first time in 
their lives. Any student of human 
nature knows that to many of these 
boys there has come a new experience. 
They will try it again. Some of them 
twenty-five years hence will be among 
the leaders of Porto Rico. Perhaps 
their conception of public service will 
be effective for good by this expe- 
rience. 

In the light of the opening sentences 
of this article what does all this mean? 
To me it shows that the people of 
Porto Rico have hearts as tender and 
responsive to human need as those of 
Americans farther north. It means 
more to me. If my experience is a 
fair criterion, they are more ready to 
take a man at his word and give him 
credit for the highest motives and best 
intentions than many Americans I 
have met, in connection with similar 
enterprises in the North during the 
past thirty years. 

I will never forget the beautiful 
things in Porto Rico, its royal palms, 
its flowers and foliage, its waving 
fields of cane, wonderful roads and 
mountain views, and its glorious tropi- 
cal sunsets. There are many fine 
homes, historic old buildings and for- 
tifications. But all of these are far 
less attractive than the soul of the 
people as I have seen it. 

Many of the poor people, in the 
smallest barrios, gave to this fund out 
of their meager resources because 
their boys had enjoyed the advantages 
of the “Y” huts in an army camp. 

A new day is coming for Porto Rico. 
She is rich in resources. Her climate 
is fascinating. Her attractions are 
many. But what she needs most of 
all, as I see it, is interpreters, who will 
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earnestly seek to understand her and 
determine to recognize and appreciate 
the best she has within her heart. of 
hearts, her idealism, her Americanism, 
her loyalty to the great principles for 
which the great war was fought and 
won. Give Porto Rico an adequate 
chance and she will justify what I 
have claimed for her and more. I left 
Porto Rico, a friend, a lover, and a life 
long champion. 


AYOR, GENARO CAUTINO 
INSUA, of Guayama, is one 
of Porto Rico’s ablest finan- 
ciers. The house which bears his name 
is one of the most substantial con- 
cerns in the Island. Mayor Cautino, 
of Guayama, is donating his services 
to the city, and he has also given 
much of his own money for the bet- 
terment of Guayama. 

In the beautiful plaza of Guayama 
is erected a fountain, which any city 
in the States, or any other country, 
might be proud of. It was the gift of 
Don Cautino. In all things pertaining 
to the war he has been most active. 
He has given his money freely and 
through his efforts, much money has 
been raised for war work. 

The generosity which he has-always 
displayed toward the Island has made 
him one of the most popular men of 
Porto Rico, and as Mayor of Guayama, 
he is filling the place with honor to 
himself and benefit to those about him. 
The younger generation can well fol- 
low the example that this man has set. 








DUARDO GIORGETTI, who 
paid the highest price for the 
White House wool, is one of the 

greatest men of Porto Rico. 

There is scarcely a charitable insti- 
tution in the Island which has not re- 
ceived gifts from him. Mr. Giorgetti 
has devoted much of his life to the 
betterment of his people. He has used 
much of his money in a way that 
riches might be added to the world. 
His name is linked with many of the 
most important enterprises in Porto 
Rico. 























Columbus Springs at Aguadilla, Porto Rico, Where He Replenished His 








Water Supply 
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Over the American Railroad in Porto Rico 


By Clarence Ferguson 








T is through the efforts of Mr. 
J. C. Charpentier, of France, 

that Porto Rico today enjoys the 
benefit of a complete railroad line, 
from San Juan to Ponce. He should 
be considered one of the prominent 
benefactors of the Island. 

The American Railway Company 
has filed an application for a franchise 
to extend the railroad line on the east 
side of the Island, connecting San Juan 
with Ponce, through Humacao, thus 
completing the belt line, just as con- 
templated in the original Spanish fran- 
chise. This road is entirely built of 
French capital. 

The road makes a circuit of the 
northeast and southwest sections of 
the Island, passing through the import- 
ant cities and towns of Porto Rico and 
covering a distance of 276 kilometers. 





The construction of this railroad, 
through such a rugged country, re- 
quired the expenditure of a large 
amount of money and great engineer- 
ing skill. Great difficulties were sur- 
mounted in the building of this road. 

Many high and costly bridges and 
deep cuts were necessary. The sys- 
tem is a marvelous piece of railroad 
engineering and has played a very im- 
portant part in the development of the 
Island. It means much to the future 
of Porto Rico. The road is rock bal- 
lasted and is equipped with splendid 
rolling stock. The bridges are all of 
structural steel, and in every depart- 
ment the element of substantiality is 
the predominate feature. The entire 
equipment conforms to the best of- 
fered by modern invention, providing 
for safety, durability and comfort. 

















Terminal Station, American Railroad, San Juan 


Parlor cars are provided for passen- 
gers and observation cars of the new- 
est type. 

Leaving the handsome terminal 
station at San Juan, the Capital City, 


the road passes through beautiful 
Miramar, a residential section of San 
Juan and continues on to Bayamon. 
This is one of the oldest and most pic- 
turesque sections of the Island, where 
many Americans are engaged in the 


growing of citrus fruits. Thence the 
road extends around the Island to 
Ponce, the terminal and second largest 
city in the Island. This road passes 
through fifty towns, some of which are 
the oldest historical towns of the New 
World, such as Aguadilla, where Co- 
lumbus landed, and replenished his 
water supply, for the first time since 
leaving Spain, and here a monument 
has been erected to his memory, as 
well as a fountain. 

To the tourist, visiting Porto Rico, 


a trip over the American Railroad - 


should be intensely interesting. It is 
a journey of unending interest and 
charm. You will have the opportun- 
ity to admire in daylight (if you take 
the morning train) this tropical Swit- 
zerland. There are mountains, great 
military roads, lakes, rivers, towns and 
hamlets, and sugar cane fields, coffee 


plantations, with beautiful crimson 
berries hanging from their branches, 
tobacco plantations, grapefruit and 
oranges groves. There are also cocoa- 
nut and banana plantations, pineapple 
fields and sugar mills, one after the 
other, seen from the observation car. 

When you arrive at Yauco, the great 
coffee section, you can visit Guanica, 
that historical harbor, where the 
American Army, under General Miles, 
landed, July 25, 1898. Here, stands 
the second largest sugar mill in the 
world. A trip to Guayataca will fascin. 
ate you; because of its beauty and va- 
riety of scenery this spot is unequalled. 
The road is a constant succession 
of marvels, hills and dales. Then wind- 
ing over and around great cliffs and 
precipitous walls with beautiful and 
overpowering scenery all along the 
line the train swings grandly around 
one eminence after the other, where 
the vistas grow in magnificence with 
every mile traveled. 

You will see the oldest church in 
Porto Rico at San German. The rail- 
road skirts the sea for some miles, 
which contributes to the pleasures of 
traveling over it. On into the hills it 
goes, where cool air is encountered, 
diving through tunnels and out again 
into the open, making a perfect horse- 














Motoring Along this Road in Porto Rico is Unsurpassed in Scenic Beauty 


shoe. Then on across great bridges 
and over high cliffs, whose sides are 
covered with tropical foliage while far 
down the silvery river waters are 
brightly shining. This road takes you 
through a country picturesquely beau- 
tiful. The day is not far distant, when 
the country along it will be dotted with 
handsome bungalows and chalets, oc- 
cupied by those seeking a winter Para- 
dise. 


The wonderful skies here are a mov- 
ing panorama of color. Foliage and 
flowers are in abundance. Nature has 
indeed been lavish in her gifts. Trav- 
eling over this road, you will be fas- 
cinated by the magnificence of the 
scenery, which unfolds successively as 
you make the loops and curves. From 
the mountain sides, you look down on 
flowery gardens, where homes are hid- 
den beneath the draperies of foliage, 

















Coiumbus Cross, Aguadiila, Where He First 
Landed 


in form and color, so different from 
those of our northern clime. ‘What 
ideal spots for cottages and bunga- 
lows,” one unconsciously exclaims. 

Porto Rico is profuse in its native 
verdure and luxuriarice of blossom and 
plant life. Tree-ferns, those splendid 
royal palms, cocoanut palms, mango 
trees and the flamboyant—with its 
crimson blossoms, looking like trees 
afire—will make you wish that you 
could linger here forever. At the dif- 
ferent stations along the road, you can 
enjoy a delicious drink of cocoa de 
agua, or water of the cocoanut. One 
of the most healthful drinks knowns, 
as well as a most wonderful remedy 
for kidney troubles. 

You will pass one orange grove after 
the other, besides innumerable other 
attractive and interesting picturesque 
phases of Island life. The railroads 
in California, have given to that class, 
desiring a home in the country, proper 
transportation facilities. The same is 
offered here, where the climatic con- 
ditions are even more delightful. In 
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fact there is no land on earth, consid- 
ering climate, beauty and attractive- 
ness of scenery, roads, charms of hos- 
pitality, which offers so much to the 
tourist, either in health or pleasure, 
as this “Little Switzerland of Amer- 
ica.” 

There is always some historical fact 
attached to give added interest to any 
well traveled place. Porto Rico has 
the honor of having the one greatest 
fact in the history of the world laid 
at her shores. The discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus 
was made here, on this Island, at 
Aguadilla, a picturesque town on this 
railroad—a spot which every Ameri- 
can should visit. 





MR. GEORGE VILLARD 
A Leader of Men. 


T is doubtful, if there is a road 
in the United States better man- 

aged than this American Rail- 
road of Porto Rico. Mr. George Vil- 
lard, the managing director, who was 
born in Switzerland, came to Porto 
Rico many years ago. He is a man 
of most extraordinary ability and 
ranks high as a railroad executive. He 
is of the firm belief, that in order to 
secure the best results from his large 
force of working men, he must have 
their confidence. The success of this 
man is due largely to the art of know- 
ing how to handle men. 

The door leading into his private 
office is never closed and the em- 
ployes of this road know this better 
than anyone else. They are always 
welcome and because of the fact, that 
they can go to him at all times, with 
anything that they may care to dis- 
cuss, has made him the most popular 
railroad manager that I have ever 
met. For the many years that this 
man has managed this road, he has 
never had a misunderstanding with his 
men. 

He is firm but just and possesses a 
most kindly disposition. Under his 
management this road has made rapid 
strides and is. destined to become a 

















OVER THE AMERICAN RAILROAD IN PORTO RICO 


great factor in the future development 
of the island. The American Railroad 
has taken an active part in the war ac- 
tivities in Porto Rico. This road spent 
close to $40,000.00 in building a spur 
from the main road to Camp Las 
Casas. 

When General Townshend first took 
up the work of recruiting, he notified 
Mr. Villard, that there was waiting to 
be transported to San Juan, 1,000 
men and at the same time explained 
that there was no funds available 
for this purpose. The road carried 
these men from many points along the 
line to San Juan. It also transported 
1000 members of the Home Guard, 
from San Juan, the Capital City, to 
Ponce and return, a distance of 276 
kilometers, free of any cost. This road 
enrolled every employee as a member 
of the Red Cross. Every employee 
contributed one day’s pay to this or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Villard represents the progres- 
sive principle of the Island, and is one 
of the most active of those engaged in 
promoting the interest of Porto Rico. 
He is one of the most popular men in 
Porto Rico and one of the Island’s 
greatest assets. 





SON OF JUDGE AND MRS. JOSE 
C. RAMOS OF GUAYAMA 


Saves His Cine and Candy Money, 
Bids for Wool and Then Gives to 
Red Cross. 

small 


ILLIS A. RAMOS, a 
Guayama boy, has _ recently 

foregone the pleasure of eat- 
ing dulce and going to the cine 
whenever he found himself the pos- 
sessor of a little change. Instead 
he carefully put the money away and 
when in counting it he found he had 
$5.00 he sat down and wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to Governor Yager: 


er. > gee NE 
ha, fa ar 
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Willis A. Ramos, Guayama, Porto Rico 


“Sir: Please find enclosed my check 
for $5.00 which I planned to contribute 
to the Red Cross from my own sav- 
ing. , 

“I was one of the bidders on the 
White House wool.” 


(Signed) Witus A. Ramos. 


The Governor, touched by the pa- 
triotic generosity of the little boy, im- 
mediately sent.an answer that Willis 
will undoubtedly show with pride to a 
later generation. 


“My dear little boy: I have just re- 
ceived your generous donation of 
$5.00 for the Second War Drive of the 
American Red Cross. 

“The touching demonstration of gen- 
erosity of yours is worthy of all praise 
and emulation. May God bless you. 

“Your sincere friend, 


ARTHUR YAGER, Governor.” 


yy 








Camp Las Casas, San Juan, Porto Rico 
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| America’s Most Beautiful Cantonment 
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Camp Las Casas---San Juan, Porto Rico 








AMP LAS CASAS is probably 
IC] the most beautiful cantonment 
in the world. During the past 
year, the United States Government 
has built many cantonments for hous- 
ing its soldiers. The most favorable 
sites available in the United States 
have been selected but none of them 
compares with Las Casas in orderly 
arrangement, utility and beauty. 
Picture a rounding ridge nearly two 
miles long by a mile in width, rising 
50 to 100 feet above the shore of Lake 
San Jose, the roads and building sites 
shaded by stately cocoanut palms and 
mangoes, the ocean for a background 
on the north and the mountains on the 
east and south, always in plain view. 
Add to this, a more delightful climate 
than that of Southern California, with- 
out its rainy season or dry season, but 
with a rainfall of 60 inches per year 
nearly all falling in ten minutes show. 
ers, with sunshine 70 per cent of every 
day. Add an average winter tempera- 
ture of 73 degrees and a summer tem- 
perature of 79 and you have a setting 
for this gem of the American canton- 
ments. 





Many of the engineers engaged upon 
the camp were occupied last summer 
upon similar work in the United 
States at various locations from Mas- 
sachusetts to Oklahoma. These camps 
were built upon agricultural lands 
where the surface was ground to dust 
during the summer construction and 
presented a sea of mud when the fall 
rains came. The camp at San Juan 
is more fortunate. The sandy soil is 
sufficiently coarse to absorb nearly all 
the heaviest rains and it is sufficiently 
heavy to prevent the movement of 
dust even with the trade winds which 
constantly blow through the camp 
from the ocean. Without this breeze 
the sun would be hot, but the regular- 
ity of its coming at 9 o’clock each 
morning is such that one could set his 
watch by it and not miss the time by 
more than ten minutes. 

In the rush of construction last year, 
the Government found it necessary to 
adopt standard building plans through- 
out the many cantonments built in the 
States and naturally some misfits re- 
sulted. The construction at Las Casas 
embraced the good points of the stand- 

















ard structures with the modifications 
suggested by actual use and the 
further changes in construction re- 
quired by a semi-tropical climate. For 
instance, there is practically no glass 
on the Island of Porto Rico. Lowered 
shutters take its place in the camp and 
these are only closed when it rains. 
The eaves of the buildings are broad 
and the walls are entirely open for a 
space of a foot or more under the pro- 
jecting roofs. All openings however, 
are protected by screening so that the 
buildings are as nearly insect proof 
as it is possible to make them. 

In the American cantonments, labor 
was difficult to secure jn the amounts 
required and machinery was _ sub- 
stituted wherever possible. Porto Rico 
has an abundant supply of labor and 
with it a scarcity of heavy machinery. 
Under these circumstances, new con- 
struction methods were adopted or 
rather it was found economical to re- 
vert to old methods which prevailed 
years ago in the States, where now 
a wheel-barrow has become a compar- 
ative rarety and ox-teams are seen 
only in picture books. 

In handling the materials for the 
Railway Terminal, all forms of trans- 
portation were in evidence from the 
peon with a bag of cement on his head, 
or the one-horse pony cart with its 
handful of earth, to the high-wheel 
bull-cart, drawn by three yoke of oxen, 
the Government mule-teams and army 
wagons and at the apex of the trans- 
portation scale the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Trucks and the railway train. 
It was no uncommon sight to see all 
these methods of transportation in 
sight at once upon the same job, and 
in the background of the picture, to 
see the stone barges moving up and 
down the Martin Pena with great 
sails. 

These were unaccustomed tools to 
American engineers but the results de- 
sired have been secured with effective- 
ness, dispatch and economy. Porto 
Rican labor has proved to be willing 
and efficient. It has shown its ability 
to work twelve hours per day when 
necessity required, cheerfully and effi- 





CAMP LAS CASAS—SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 
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ciently. This is in marked contrast 
to the unpatriotic attitude of some of 
the labor in the American canton- 
ments. 

The camp is equipped with an ex- 
cellent system of Macadam roads, a 
modern supply of filtered water, lava- 
tories equipped with shower baths and 
modern plumbing, and a system of 
sewers which finds outlet in a tidal 
estuary at some distance from habita- 
tion. The rapidity of construction 
which was a feature of the American 
camp was lacking in Porto Rico, only 
by reason of a shortage of shipping. 
All building material, except for 
roads, had to be brought from the 
States, but an abundance of labor, 
made it possible to assemble and place 
the materials rapidly, once they were 
available. 

This picturesque cantonment was 
named after Father Bartholmé de Las 
Casas, who was born at Seville, Spain, 
in 1474 and died at Madrid in 1566. 
His father, Francisco de Las Casas, 
had accompanied Columbus on his 
second voyage to America and took 
back with him to Spain an Indian boy. 
Bartolmé studied law at Salamanca, 
took his degree of Licenciate and en- 
joyed a very fair reputation as a law- 
yer. With Ovando, the first Spanish 
Governor of the Antilles, he came to 
the island of Hispanola, in 1502. He 
found the condition of the Indians not 
very satisfactory and he sought to bet- 
ter their condition by every means at 
his disposal. In 1510 he became a 
secular priest and thus gained two 
important points; almost complete 
freedom of speech and material inde- 
pendence. As an ecclesiastic he could 
penetrate nearly everywhere and ex- 
press himself as he liked. In the car- 
rying out of his projects in behalf of 
the Indians, he failed owing to the 
opposition he encountered from the 
authorities and from the Indians them- 
selves. Embittered in spirit, he joined 
the great Dominican Order (the order 
of preachers) and began a fierce cru- 
sade, for what he considered, the 
rights and interests of the Indians. In 
1522 Las Casas retired to a Domini- 
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can Convent on the island of Santa 
Domingo, where he took up the work 
of writing his voluminous “History de 
las Indias.” 

Emperor Charles V, had Las Casas 
proposed for the Episcopal See of 
Cuzco in Peru but he refused it. Later 
on he accepted the bishopric of 
Chiapas in Southern Mexico. 
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He spent the last ten years of his 
life in comparative quietness, dying in 
the Convent of Atocha, Madrid, at the 
age of 93. Las Casas was a man of 
purity of life but his conviction that 
his own views were flawless often 
made him intolerant of those of others. 
He was a great man and has been 
called “The apostle of the Indians.” 





The Oldest Known Mineral Springs in America 


OAMO SPRINGS, the fountain 
of youth that Ponce de Leon, 

never found, are recorded in the 
oldest histories of Porto Rico to be the 
springs which were visited by the 
earliest inhabitants of the Island, 
probably for hundreds of years before 
Columbus discovered America. 

So valuable did the original inhabi- 
tants of the Island consider the health 
giving qualities of the waters, that 
when Ponce came looking for the life- 
giving springs, they guarded their 
whereabouts with such secrecy, that 
the adventurer sailed away, later find- 
ing Florida, but never discovering the 
waters he hoped would restore his 


youth. 
Another version of the legend is that 
the interpreters who accompanied 


Ponce de Leon were very inexact in 
their translations and when they were 
informed by the Indians, that, the 
springs were situated “‘on the sea be- 
yond,” they understood this to mean, 
that the life-giving waters were be- 
yond the sea, instead of near the Car- 
ibbean shore, to the south. 

Old stories are told, that, the In- 
dians first used to stand at the foot of 
the bluff, over which the waters from 
the spring flowed, thus getting a primi- 
tive shower bath, and later they hol- 
lowed out sections of ceiba trees, filled 
the hollows with the spring waters and 
immersed themselves. 

The hot mineral springs at Coamo 
are among the natural phenomena of 
Porto Rico, mentioned by all the early 
historians, and from the date of the 
Spanish conquest, the baths have been 





famous from generation to generation. 

For health, recreation and rest, no 
more ideal spot could be found than 
Coamo Springs. Within easy reach of 
either San Juan or Ponce, and with the 
finest of automobile roads leading to 
it from all sections of the Island, a 
more delightful place than Coamo 
Springs could not be found, regardless 
of the valuable medicinal qualities of 
its waters. 

The present hotel building, with few 
changes, was built seventy years ago. 
this old building is still in good condi- 
tion and is most attractive. There is 
a covered passage way built from the 
office of the hotel direct to the baths 
and springs. The rest rooms, reading 
rooms and bath rooms are spacious, 
luxurious and commodious. It is 
doubtful if there is another place in 
the world so interesting and romantic 
as this historical spot. There is an 
abundance of veranda space, overlook- 
ing the attractive gardens, and tropical 
verdure. 

Nestled in the hills, surrounded by 
its tropical growth, this place will ap- 
peal to those seeking a beautiful spot 
for rest and recuperation. These 
springs were originally known as the 
“Indian Bath.” Above the fountain, 
carved in the rock are old Indian char- 
acters. 

To those in the north, these wonder- 
ful springs, celebrated for their cura- 
tive powers, are becoming famous. 
These springs are under the manage- 
ment of the Hotel Vanderbilt interests 
of New York. This spot has always 
been patronized by the better class, 























Benjamin A. Cheney, Porto Rico 


enone 





T is needless to say that war has 
created abnormal conditions in 

the commerce of the world and 
that such conditions affected Porto 
Rico as well as other places. 

During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1918, the total trade of the Island 
amounted to $137,683,304 as against 
$134,516,141, for the preceding year. 
During the past fiscal year, Porto 
Rico bought goods in the United 
States valued at $58,945,758, an in- 
crease of about $11,000,000 over 1917, 
due chiefly to war high prices. In 
general there has been a decrease in 
quantity, owing specially to the fact 
that the food production has been in- 


Comparative Statement of the Commerce of 
Porto Rico 


By B. A. Cheney 





creased throughout the Island, and 
also that food has been saved by every 
home. This is a patriotic answer to 
the United States Food Commission’s 
call to help win the war, thus econom- 
izing shipping space, so necessary for 
transporting troops to France, and 
food for the allies. Porto Rico has 
shipped to the United States during 
the year ended June 30, 1918, goods 
valued at $65,514,989, showing a de- 
crease of about $8,000,000, as com- 
pared with 1917. This decrease is due 
to the fact that all of the sugar crop 
could not be shipped on time before 
June 30, 1918, as usual, on account of 
the lack of shipping space, so that part 
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of it was shipped afterwards. Ninety 
per cent of Porto Rico’s trade with the 
world is with the United States, a 
slight decrease compared with last 
year. 

Of Porto Rico’s most important ex- 
ports, namely, sugar, tobacco, coffee 
and fruits, tobacco shows the greatest 
increase, and fruits follow. Coffee 
shows a slight falling off, while sugar 
shows a greater decrease owing to the 
reasons already mentioned. 

The total value of imports from the 
United States ($58,945,758), added to 
the total value of imports from foreign 
countries ($4,443,524), makes a total 
value of $63,389,282. The total ex- 
ports amount to $74,294,022. The 
balance of trade in favor of the Island 
by the excess of exports over imports 


in 1918 is $10,904,740. 

The total collections in this district 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, 
amounted to $508,515.78, of which 
sum $459,977.72 was for duties on im- 
portations. The previous year $523,- 
985.57 were collected, while Customs 
duties were $487,186,71. In 1918 the 
sum of $270,000 were turned over to 
the Treasurer of Porto Rico as against 
$378,000 in 1917. 

During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1918, 318 vessels entered the Ports 
of Porto Rico from the United States, 
and 678 from foreign countries, a total 
number of entries of 996 vessels. 
There cleared from Porto Rico to the 
United States 289 vessels, and to for- 
eign countries 708 vessels during the 
same period. 





1900 is shown in the following table: 


Brought from the United States 
Shipped to the United States 
Imports from Foreign Countries 
Shipped to Foreign Countries 





The growth of trade between Porto Rico and the United States since 


$ 6,952,114 


1918 
58,945,758 
65,514,989 

4,443,524 
8,779,033 


1914 
32,568,368 
34,423,180 

3,838,419 
8,679,582 


1900 


3,350,577 
3,037,391 
3,261,922 





$16,602,004 


79,509,549 137,683,304 








BENJAMIN A. CHENEY, One of Porto Rico’s Leading Business Men 


erly of Boston, holds a leading 


BBY eny of B A. CHENEY, form- 
place in the commercial activ- 


ities of Porto Rico. Mr. Cheney has 
resided in the Island for 18 years, and 
is engaged in the brokerage business. 
Because of his straight-forward busi- 
ness methods, he has won a reward 
which he justly deserves and he has 
the confidence, respect and goodwill 
of the entire population. His integrity 
is without challenge. 

Much of his success is due to his 
sympathetic character and the great 
affection which he has always dis- 
played for the Island and its people. 
He is a man of marked ability. 

His long business experience with 
the Spanish speaking people is bring- 


ing him into prominence. Mr. Cheney’s 
business in Porto Rico and Santo Do- 
mingo exceeds a million dollars an- 
nually and is rapidly increasing. He 
is recognized throughout Porto Rico as 
one of the country’s foremost business 
men. Mr. Cheney’s organization will no 
doubt take an active part in the trade 
with South America. He will blaze 
the way for others to follow. He is a 
member of the Insular Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Cheney’s organization 
represents many of the largest con- 
cerns in the States. 

It is doubtful if there is a man in 
the United States more familiar with 
the Spanish people and their customs, 
as well as their method of doing busi- 
ness. 











How Porto Rico’s Schools Helped Win the War 


By Paul G. Miller 








NE of the most important and ac- 
@ tive divisions of the civilian army 

is formed by the teachers and 
pupils of Porto Rico’s public schools, 
who have distinguished themselves for 
“gallant conduct,” not “in the face of 
the enemy,” but in the many humble 
and homely ways that were so indis- 
pensable for the final success of the Al- 
lied cause. 

When the school children of the tiny 
fishing village of Palo Seco clubbed 
together and bought a Liberty Bond, 
they were not eliminating any salient 
on the Western Front, but they real- 
ized somehow that as citizens of the 
most unselfish nation on earth they 
were doing their bit to help the United 
States and her Allies win the war. 
They gave proof that the confidence of 
Congress was not misplaced when 
that august body conferred collective 
citizenship upon the people of Porto 
Rico on March 2, 1917. 

“War Work First!” became the slo- 
gan of the schools, just as “Con muni- 
ciones de boca ganaremos la guerra,” 
“Food will win the war” was heard, 
seen, read and said on all sides. 

The Department of Education, 
through supervisors, special teachers 
of agriculture and teachers, worked in 
co-operation and harmony with the 
Food Commission towards conserving 
and increasing the food supply. Rural 
teachers acted as the local representa- 
tives of the Commission, collected the 
necessary information and made regu- 
lar reports on the food situation. 

With the danger of being isolated 
from the markets of the United States, 
the people were not only compelled to 
save food, but to produce more for 
local consumption. 

During “Food Conservation Week” 
the schools aided the Commission in 


Paul G. Miller, Commissioner of Education, 
Porto Rico 


a campaign of education in which the 
need of conservation and the meaning 
of the pledge card were thoroughly ex- 
plained to the people. The schools 
conducted over 2000 meetings in town 
and country, and secured signed 
pledge cards from 122,826 households 
out of a total estimated number of 
200,000 families. 

The supervisor of the Isabela dis- 
trict vividly describes the activities of 
the week in the following words: 


“During Food Conservation Week, 
the pupils of the schools prepared 
posters with appropriate drawings 
and mottoes, and they posted them 
at street corners and along country 
roads. In addition to the civic pa- 
rades, public meetings and home 
visits on the part of the teachers 
which marked the week, the house- 


“es 
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keepers of the town met twice under 
the direction of the home economics 
teacher, and were given practical 
demonstrations in regard to the in- 
telligent and economical use of 
foodstuffs. Practical recipes were 
studied and illustrated. The home 
economics teacher also visited the 
barrios of the municipality and held 
meetings with the country house- 
keepers. The expenses connected 
with this campaign were paid by the 
local Agricultural Committee.” 

There were organized 1,177 local 
committees for the promotion of agri- 
culture and school work, which, in ad- 
dition to their own, conducted 2,380 
public meetings. The 831 regularly 
organized parents’ associations held 
1,297 public meetings, all somewhat 
local in character. The supervisors 
of schools, assisted by teachers, local 
officials and other public-spirited citi- 
zens organized and conducted 2,157 
lectures and conferences of a more 
general character. 

The school and home garden move- 
ment received a fresh impetus. No 
rural school in: Porto Rico is consid- 
ered a full-fledged school unless it con- 
ducts as part of its work a properly 
cultivated school garden. Last year a 
total of 1,395 school gardens were 
under cultivation. School gardens fos- 
tered the establishments of home gar- 
dens, and a total of 26,693 war gar- 
dens planted at home by school chil- 
dren were cultivated. 

There were 25 agricultural exhibits 
held in various districts and an in- 
creased acreage of a greater variety of 
products, such as beans, corn, pota- 
toes, yams, yautias, sweet potatoes 
and onions. 

To plant beans in Porto Rico is a 
genuinely patriotic act, because the 
temptation to cultivate sugar cane and 
tobacco, on which the profits are so 
much greater, is very strong. 

The home garden movement holds 
special promise for the future. The 
numerous school gardens in all sec- 
tions of the Island deal with all types 
of soil and climatic conditions to be 
found here. 
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For the purpose of encouraging 
agricultural enterprise among the 
pupils the Food Commission allotted 
$1000 to be used for prizes to be given 
at agricultural exhibits to be held dur- 
ing the present school year. 

The course in cooking was changed 
entirely to meet new conditions. 
Special bulletins were prepared and 
sent out to instruct pupils and the par- 
ents, in a diet that would make use 
of local in place of imported food pro- 
ducts. An attempt was also made to 
increase the local production of the 
necessary carbohydrates, proteids and 
fats. 

To help save wheat for our Allies 
meant decreased importation of flour 
and substituting in place thereof na- 
tive vegetables and corn. 

In all recipes requiring flour, starch 
extracted from native tubers, such as 
yams, yautias and sweet potatoes, was 
used. A simple process for extracting 
starch from vegetables was taught. 
Twenty-four recipes dealing with the 
substitution of cornmeal for wheat 
flour were taught and widely intro- 
duced in the homes. 

When the price of lard advanced to 
forty-five cents in the interior towns, 
the Porto Rican lost his reputation as 
the largest per capita consumer of this 
product. 

Pupils in home economics were 
taught how to extract cocoanut fat and 
make cocoanut butter, which took the 
place of real butter and lard. 

“Lessons on Community and Na- 
tional Life,” issued by the United 
States Commissioner of Education and 
“Democracy Today,” a collection of 
war addresses by President Wilson and 
other prominent statesmen, are illus- 
trative of the high grade of patriotic 
literature used in regular class work. 

The schools have taken an active part 
in all public demonstrations and civic 
parades organized for the purpose of 
furthering patriotic movements and 
war activities. Indeed, in many of the 
smaller towns the schools constituted 
the center and moving spirit of these 
activities. 

The schools have done their full 
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share in Liberty Loan, Red Cross and 
War Savings campaigns. 

A membership of 68,013 and total 
contributions amounting to $21,501.22 
briefly tell the story of the earnestness, 
enthusiasm and patriotism displayed 
by supervisors, teachers and pupils 
in the Junior Red Cross drive. 

The week beginning Monday, May 
6, was declared to be the Junior Red 
Cross week. Special classroom exer- 
cises were outlined for each day of the 
week for the purpose of explaining to 
the pupils the importance and meaning 
of the Red Cross, and the significance 
of the war. 

The response which the children of 
the Porto Rican schools made to every 
appeal exceeded all expectations. All 
were quick to recognize the responsi- 
bility that was placed upon them and 
all prepared to meet it. 

Poor and rich, big and small, made 
it their solemn purpose to become 
members of the Junior Red Cross. 
Some were able to secure from their 
parents the money they needed for 
their contribution. But in the majority 
of cases, they decided to earn the 
money themselves. In Fajardo and 
Rio Piedras a total of 1850 school chil- 
dren enrolled as Junior Red Cross 
members and earned every cent of the 
money they contributed for the pur- 
pose. In most of the towns, school 
children organized festivals, kirmes- 
ses, dances, and in this way secured 
the money they needed for the mem- 
bership fees. In the list of members 
the Ponce district stands first with 
7,551, including all children enrolled 
in urban and rural schools. San Juan 
holds first rank as to total cash raised, 
$3,112.77. The largest amount in pro- 
portion to population and wealth was 
contributed by Barceloneta, $665.77. 
The largest contribution from a single 
school came from the Central Gram- 
mar School of San Juan; namely, $644. 
The best record for the amount of 
money contributed per pupil is held by 
a private school, the Colegio Arecib- 
eno de Ninas, with a membership of 39 
and .a contribution of $75.50. Of 
private schools, the Liceo Ponceno, 
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with a membership of 154, made the 
largest contribution, $166.70. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Charity 
Schools, Santurce, enrolled all of their 
pupils and sent liberal contributions. 

In 52 municipalities all the urban 
school pupils were enrolled as mem- 
bers of the Junior Red Cross. 

In behalf of the Junior members, the 
Chapter School Committee sent to 
war-stricken Europe three ambulances, 
which were labelled “The Gift of the 
School Children of Porto Rico.” 

A conspicuous example of the 
people’s generosity is the fact that 
the White House wool brought a 
higher price in this little “‘depend- 
ency” where the percapita wealth is 
only $199, than was obtained in any of 
the large and wealthy states of the 
Union. 

Hence, no one was surprised when 
2,587 school teachers out of 2,649 in 
the service, gave one day’s pay, from 
the last salary check due before vaca- 
tion, as a special additional contribu- 
tion to the Second War Fund of the 
American National Red Cross, to ex- 
press their indignation and protest at 
the wanton sinking of the S. S. “Caro- 
lina” by a Hun submarine. 

The Food Commission of Porto 
Rico, under the leadership of Albert 
E. Lee, was instrumental in saving 
vast quantities of food for the Allies. 





JUAN HUYKE 


R. HUYKE is one of the bril- 
liant lawyers and orators of 
Porto Rico. He has had an in- 
teresting political career. He became 
a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives in 1912; was re-elected in both 
1914 and 1916. He went steadily up. 
He was made Vice-President of the 
Unionist Party in 1916, Vice-President 
of the House of Representatives in 
1917, and Speaker of the House in 
1918. 

Mr. Huyke is a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the University of 
Porto Rico. He has been very active 
and helpful in the war work of the 
Island. 
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FREDERICO CALAF 


NE of Porto Rico’s best known 

financiers is Frederico Calaf. 

Mr. Calaf is one of the men who 

has been most generous in subscribing 

to all funds for the war. He is among 

the Island’s upbuilders, and his place 

is fixed in the story of Porto Rico’s 
achievements. 

His energies have been directed for 
the benefit of Porto Rico, and his name 
and personality are of commanding 
interest in the Island. He is generous 
and charitable, and one of the Island’s 
big assets. He has been one of the 
most active of those engaged in pro- 
moting the interests of his beautiful 
country, not from personal gain, but 
prompted by the impulse to benefit his 
Island and his people. 


GEORGE BIRD ARIAS 
EORGE BIRD of Fajardo, man- 
G ager of the Fajardo Sugar Com- 
pany, one of the largest sugar 


centrals in Porto Rico, is one of those 
from whom the conditions in this par- 





ticular industry of the Island has. 


called forth supreme administrative 
faculties, and ability. 

Mr. Bird is, also, identified with 
many other enterprises throughout 
Porto Rico. He represents the pro- 
gressive principle of the Island. He is 
among those who are foremost in 
Porto Rican affairs. He has fostered 
the development of the sugar industry 
in Porto Rico, and his influence in the 
Island’s affairs is great. 

He has subscribed generously to all 
war funds. 


REAL BROTHERS 

D> | EAL BROTHERS, publishers of 
R the Porto Rico Illustrado, have 
rendered substantial assistance 

in the war work in Porto Rico. They 
have donated more than one thousand 
pages of this important publication to 
war activities and to the needs. It 
is to such efforts as these that Liberty 
Loans and Red Cross work were car- 
ried through successfully. Porto Rico’s 
splendid achievement is due to the loy- 
alty of her people. 
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HAYDEN L. MOORE 


R. MOORE went to Porto Rico 
at the time of the American oc- 

cupation. He is known by all 
the business men of the Island. Mr. 
Moore entered the Customs service 
about ten years ago and worked his 
way up from clerk to collector. He 
was in charge of the Custom House 
in Ponce, from 1910 to 1914, from 
which position he was called to the 
Deputy Collectorship by the death of 
Collector Richardson. 

In 1916 Mr. McAdoo made him Col- 
lector. Mr. Moore’s appointment was 
obtained on efficiency without regard 
to party affiliations. This is unusual 
as the employees in the Customs serv- 
ice have been, as a rule, appointed 
through political preferment. Mr. 
Moore was born in Prince Edward 
Island, Canada, where Franklin K. 
Lane came from, and like Mr. Lane, 
he is making good in his present posi- 
tion. 





PIERRE GUISTI 


IERRE GUISTI is one of Porto 
Rico’s leading men. He is 
President of the French Colony 

at Porto Rico; President of the French 
Committee of Allied Help, and Rep- 
resentative of the French Association 
of Orphans of the War. 

The French Committee of Allied 
Help have sent, during the war, 
12,000,000 cigarettes to be distributed 
among the soldiers at the trenches. 
Also cigars, coffee and sugar. 

As Representative of the French As- 
sociations in favor of the orphans of 
the war, he has been instrumental in 
collecting and sending to France, 
amounts exceeding 50,000.00 francs. 

He was a member of the last Ameri- 
can Red Cross Committee, which 
raised $106,000.00 in the Island. 

He has also taken part in the Third 
and Fourth Liberty Loan campaigns, 
and in the Seven Joined Associations 
for the betterment of the soldiers at 
the camps. 

Mr. Guisti has been a resident of 
Porto Rico for the past thirty-five 
years. 





























The Red Triangle in Porto Rico 


By W. G. Coxhead, Secretary of Y. M. C. A. at Camp Las Casas 
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THING of far-reaching import- 
IN ance to the people of Porto Rico, 

and to all the other people of the 
United States, which only a world-war 
could have brought about and which is 
only one isolated indication of the pro- 
digious preparations for the war made 
by the United States, has happened. 
In this little Island, 110 miles long by 
forty miles wide, but having a million 
and a quarter of inhabitants, the Se- 
lective Service Law was applied, 
over 100,000 young Porto Ricans reg- 
istered for military service, about 
1,000 captains, first and second lieu- 
tenants have been turned out in three 
R. O. T. C.’s to train and lead Porto 
Rico’s contingent of the Army, one of 
the regular Army cantonments, Camp 
Las Casas, named after the benevolent 
priest, Bartolomé delas Casas, who 
accompanied Columbus to the New 
World and did such a noble work on 
behalf of the Indians everywhere, 
was built, even though this necessi- 
tated bringing practically all of the 
materials from the States at a time 
when tonnage was a serious problem, 
and 12,000 native Porto Ricans have 
been brought together in this camp, 
organized into three regiments of in- 
fantry, uniformed, equipped and given 
six months of training for service 
overseas. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the City of San Juan, with its 
beautiful building and splendid equip- 
ment, which has been unostentatiously 
but faithfully doing its work during 
the last cix years was prepared to 
adapt itself to these stupendous 


changes and to take an active part in. 


making the service of the Red Tri- 

angle a real factor in creating and de- 

veloping morale among these troops. 
As soon as the First Training Camp 








W. G. Coxhead 


for Officers was assured, the National 
War Work Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States was petitioned to under- 
take on behalf of the soldiers to be 
trained in Porto Rico the same helpful 
service it was rendering the men in 
the great cantonments on the Con- 
tinent. This request was readily grant- 
ed and the secretary of the San Juan 
Association, as the man nearest to the 
situation, was commissioned to under- 
take such service, under entirely new 
and untried conditions, the first Red 
Triangle service to be undertaken in 
Latin America for native troops.. This 
camp had scarcely opened near the 
little mountain town of Cayey when a 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. was on 
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hand with writing material, phono- 
graph, entertainment and service. Dur- 
ing the first month the camp was quar- 
antined against the town of Cayey on 
account of an epidemic of measles in 
the latter, and the Y. M. C. A. man was 
the only person allowed to go to the 
town on errands for the cadets. And 
their wants were many and varied. 
The Camp Post Office was in the Y. M. 
C. A. tent, and the secretary was the 
postmaster. Brigadier-General O. P. 
Townshend, who was in command of 
the camp, has repeatedly referred in 
conversation with friends to this work 
at Cayey as a “life-saver” and said 
that he does not know what he would 
have done without it. 

From this small beginning—a single 
tent in the First Training Camp at 
Cayey, for the 250 instructors and 
candidates, with two secretaries—in- 
creasing to two units—a tent at Fort 
El Morro and quarters in Infantry Bar- 
racks in San Juan, for the 500 instruct- 
ors and candidates of the Second 
Training Camp, with five secretaries 
employed —the War Work of the 
Y M.C.A. in Porto Rico was expand- 
ed to six units—three regimental 
buildings in Camp Las Casas, two 
large tents in the Third Training 
Camp and quarters in barracks for the 
275 men of the Sanitary Corps near 
the Base Hospital—with thirty-four 
secretaries, all of them Porto Ricans 
except seven. 

Incidents of this rapid growth were: 
the planning of and contracting for 
buildings (The standard Type F build- 
ing, adapted to the tropics), securing 
of the necessary appropriations, as- 
sembling of equipment, most of it 
from New York, and recruiting and 
training of secretaries. 

Last summer, when all six units of 
the Association work were open and 
going and all of the secretaries had 
begun their work of serving the sol- 
diers, these same secretaries, most of 
whom had had little training in Asso- 
ciation work, were put through a 
period of intensive training—three and 
a half hours each morning, five morn- 
ings a week for three weeks. The 
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standardized courses on the History of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Principles of Association Work, 
War Work Methods, Recreational 
Games and recent European History, 
which were used in camps all over the 
States to prepare new secretaries for 
their difficult work were carefully gone 
through and examinations in the sub- 
jects mentioned held at the end. 

One of the very practical pieces of 
service undertaken by the Association 
in co-operation with the military au- 
thorities was teaching those soldiers 
who could not read and write English, 
to do so, during their stay at camp. 
Over two thousand men took this in- 
struction. The teaching was done by 
officers, formerly engaged in the teach- 
ing profession in the Island. The 
method used was the one which has 
proven so successful in the public 
schools of Porto Rico during recent 
years, a work by a distinguished Porto 
Rican educator, Sr. Jose Gonzales 
Ginorio, called “Lectura Infantil.” The 
Y. M. C. A. furnished blackboards and 


supplies and a competent supervisor 


in the person of Sr. Herminio Rodri- 
guez, who has been supervisor of the 
public schools in several of the dis- 
tricts of late years. 

When the men first came to camp, 
each man had to mail back to his 
home, his civilian clothes, on donning 
the khaki. This meant thousands of 
packages. The wrapping paper and 
twine for doing them up was furnished 
by the Y. M. C. A., they were weighed, 
and postage to carry them to their des- 
tinations was sold in the Y. M. C. A. 
huts, and they were finally carted to 
the Post Office in the Red Triangle 
Ford passenger car. 

The Y. M. C. A. Soldiers Fund has 
served hundreds of men helpfully 
around pay days: In the work of send- 
ing money to their families by Postal 
Money Order, they opened an account 
in a local bank; soldiers could then 
go to the Y. M. C. A. huts and secure 
checks for the amounts they wished 
to send home without paying any fee, 
their money was deposited in this ac- 
count to cover such checks, and thou- 
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sands of dollars have been handled for 
the men satisfactorily this way. 

Early in the camp work, the Asso- 
ciation turned its attention to the im- 
portant matter of sex education. One 
evening during the Second Training 
Camp, the 500 candidates with their 
officer instructors marched to the San 
Juan Association Gymnasium, because 
there was no meeting place in the camp 
in which so many men could be seat- 
ed, to hear a lecture on this subject by 
an illustrious Porto Rican physician, 
one of the Directors of the Associa- 
tion, Dr. Francisco Del Valle Atiles, 
who is President of the Insular Board 
of Health. A short exhibition of tum- 
bling, high jumping, wrestling and 
parallel bar work was given before the 
lecture and after it, to enliven the pro- 
gram. Lately, Dr. A. J. Rodriguez, a 
prominent physician of Mexico City, 
Mexico, was sent to Camp Las Casas 
by the Bureau of Sex Education of 
the National War Work Council, and 
delivered thirteen lectures, heard by 
about 8,500 men. Officers, from Com- 
manding General down, have spoken 
in terms of the highest appreciation of 
the services rendered and the soldiers 
themselves have shown their apprecia- 
tion by crowding the units to their 
limit. It was somewhat feared that in 
this Island where the Association is 
such a comparatively new institution, 
it might be necessary to carry on at 
first an educational propaganda, in 
order to get the men to take advan- 
tage of the services the Association 
was prepared to render them, but there 
was no such need. If any of the read- 
ers of this short article could have 
dropped into any one of the crowded 
units of the Red Triangle in Porto 
Rico and seen the men gathered 
about, some writing letters, others 
playing games, others around the 
phonograph, others, about the piano, 
others reading, others in classes and 
religious meetings, they would not 
have been able to tell whether they 
were in New Jersey, Ohio, Texas or 
Porto Rico, except by the Spanish 
language which they might not under- 
stand. 
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JOSE E. BENEDICTO 


OSE E. BENEDICTO, is Treas- 
urer of Porto Rico. He obtained 

his degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from the “Universidad Central de Ma. 
drid,” Spain, where he also studied 
law. 

In 1902, he graduated from the Law 
Department of the University of Mich- 
igan, and was admitted to practice be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the State 
of Michigan, the Federal Court, Sixth 
Circuit, located at Detroit, the Su- 
preme Court of Porto Rico, and the 
United States District Court for Porto 
Rico. He was in active practice for 
ten years. 

In 1904 he was appointed Acting 
District Attorney for the Arecibo Dis- 
trict Court. For four years he was 
Registrar of Property at Mayaguez, 
and immediately before his appoint- 
ment as Treasurer of Porto Rico, was 
filling the position of Judge of Section 
First of the San Juan District Court. 

He has been professor and director 
of the Law Department of the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico, and member of the 
Board of Examiners for Admission to 
the Bar, and of the Board of Competi- 
tive Examinations for Registrars of 
Property. 

In 1908 he was elected member of 
the local Board of the Unionist Party 
at San Juan, and later became Secre- 
tary and President of it. He has for 
many years been a member also of the 
Central Board of the party. He is at 
present Chairman of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission. 





WILLIAM J. KORBER 
ILLIAM J. KORBER of San 


WI Juan, has been generous in sub- 

scribing to every single fund col- 
lected for war work, and he has served 
on Committees which were instrumen- 
tal in raising large sums of money for 
the war. He gave one thousand dol- 
lars for the Red Cross home, and as- 
sisted in the raising of the full amount 
required. Mr. Korber was born in 
Porto Rico, and is at the head of one 
of the oldest houses in the Island. 

















The New Hotel Condado Vanderbilt by the Sea 


San Juan, Porto Rico 








be found anywhere, is the new 

Hotel Condado Vanderbilt, of 
San Juan, Porto Rico, which has just 
been completed. This magnificent 
hotel was erected at a cost of one mil- 
lion dollars. It occupies one of the 
most picturesque sites in the Capital 
City, overlooking the sea on one side, 
the bay on the other, with the moun- 
tains as a background and is surround- 
ed by stately royal palms and other 
tropical trees and plants. 

On the main floor of the hotel are 
the rooms dedicated to the public serv- 
ice; a handsome grill, overlooking the 
sea, spacious reception rooms, public 
lounge, and an immense patio, sur- 
rounded by a colonnade, embellished 
by a beautiful modern fountain. The 
porches and loggia entirely surround 
the main floor, there being one thou- 
sand feet of porch in all. The third, 
fourth and fifth floors are devoted to 
guests’ rooms, all of which overlook 
the sea, or bay, and are magnificently 
furnished. 

This hotel is roofed in genuine 
antique Spanish tiles, which have been 
gathered at great expense and care, 
from old Spanish buildings in all parts 
of the Island. These tiles are moss- 
covered and colored by time, present- 
ing a very attractive and rich appear- 
ance. 

The floors of the public rooms, cor- 
ridors, lounges and main staircase, 
are all of marble mosaic and marble 
terrozzio and the borders, walls and 
ceilings are elaborately decorated, by 
New York artists. 

Between the building and the 
ocean, the grounds of the hotel, are de- 
veloped in keeping with the rocky 
coast. Adjoining the. hotel is a large 
terrace, covered with flagstone and 
bound by gigantic natural rocks. Ex- 


O°: of the finest resort hotels to 





tending to the edge of the water and 
other points, the high bluffs reach up 
as high as the main floor of the hotel. 
To the east of the building and extend- 
ing to the main avenue, there are 
heads of giant pendanus, terminated 
by two magnificent specimens of Bou- 
gainevillia, and on the western side of 
the hotel, are to be found cocoanut 
palms, tree ferns, orange, lemon, and 
grapefruit trees, typical of the tropics. 

Opposite the main entrance to the 
hotel, is a wonderful croton garden, 
including nearly all of the many va- 
rieties of this vivid foliaged plant, the 
leaves of which form a geometrical 
design; to the east of this croton gar- 
den are the tennis courts and, to the 
west, a spacious hot house, for the 
protection and growth of rare plants, 
too delicate to stand the breezes of the 
ocean. 

Beyond the edge of the bay, are the 
new boathouses, where one may rent 
motorboats, canoes, sail-boats and 
other craft, for pleasure and fishing. 
The eastern portion of this beautiful 
property on the ocean side, extends 
along the bathing beach and here, one 
will find luxurious bathhouses, with 
modern dressing rooms. The ground 
here is planted with Australian iron 
wood trees, tropical almond, eucalyp- 
tus and rubber trees, as well as bam- 
boo. The view from this hotel is mar- 
velously picturesque, including as it 
does, ocean, bay and mountain. 

Every convenience known can be 
found within its wal's. Its situation is 
admirable and can be reached by the 
trolly line. It is a hotel for tourists. 
Its situation is one that commands an 
unobstructive view of the natural 
beauties of the Island. 

This hotel is managed by the Van- 
derbilt Hotel Corporation of New 
York. 























The Palace Hotel 


San Juan, Porto Rico 








N selecting a place at which to 
spend the winter, one naturally 

seeks comfort, pleasure and rec- 
reation. When such a combination is 
found, surely one makes no mistake 
in selecting that place. Such a place 
is found in Porto Rico. 

No words are adequate to picture 
this beautiful Island. It possesses the 
most perfect climate in the world. The 
healthfulness of Porto Rico is due in 
a great measure to its cleanliness. 
Porto Rico beckons to those in search 
of climate, scenery and beautiful sur- 
roundings. Come—we bid you wel- 
come—All “ye that are weary and 
heavy laden,” and Porto Rico will give 
you rest and happiness. In the heart 
of the Capital City, San Juan, is lo- 
cated the new modern Palace Hotel. 
If the comforts and conveniences ap- 
peal to you, the wonderful sunshiny 
winter days, with the balmy breezes of 
the Caribbean Sea, and the call of the 
joyous outdoor life will even appeal 
to you stronger. 

The Hotel Palace, of San Juan, 
which has been recently completed 
and opened, offers every comfort 
to the tourist. It is equipped 
with all modern conveniences. Its 
apartments are spacious and beauti- 
fully furnished. Its location is ideal. 
It is within a short walk of the many 
old historical points of interest, such 
as Casa Blanca and the Governor's 
Palace. It has a fine roof garden, over- 
looking the picturesque harbor and 
mountains. A wonderland of sea, hills 
and palms. It is one of the great mod- 
ern buildings of Porto Rico. The lower 
floor is devoted to a handsome grill, 
lobby, writing room, lounge room and 
main office, and on the upper floors are 
to be found reception rooms, telephone 
service and guests’ rooms. 

These handsomely appointed rooms, 
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the fine cuisine and the other distinc- 
tive features are all factors, but par- 
ticularly the perfect service, rendered 
possible by the constant attention of 
the management, has served to give 
the hotel the good standing that it de- 
serves. 

From this hotel the trolly cars will 
take you to Borinquen Park, by the 
sea, out through the handsome residen- 
tial sections and to the nearby suburbs. 
The hotel is but a few steps from the 
famous Plaza Principal, where band 
concerts are given many nights of the 
week, during the entire winter season. 

The furnishings for this model hos- 
telry were selected and purchased in 
New York at great expense. The 
equipment is equal to that found in any 
New York Hotel, even to the smallest 
details. It has a distinct air of refine- 
ment about it. 
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HOTEL MELIA, PONCE, PORTO RICO 





N Ponce, the second largest city 

in Porto Rico, there is a hotel 

splendidly equipped. It is the 

Hotel Melia. This is a busy center 

for people of all nationalities to meet, 

and where the languages spoken are 
_ those of every country in the world. 

It is entirely of modern construction. 
The proprietor of this hostelry, Mr. 
Melia, is a prince of hosts, and a man 
who never grudges going out of his 
way to oblige a guest. As a hotel 
proprietor, he is perfection, and the 
visitor here can be assured of a hearty 
welcome. 

The Hotel Melia is beautifully and 
centrally located. It is but a few steps 
from Ponce’s picturesque Plaza and 
but a short distance from this city’s 
handsome Country Club, and is the 
home of hospitality and good cheer. 

Every one on the Island knows the 
man behind the desk. The man in 
charge, Mr. Aguilo, because of his 
affability and attention which he 
always displays towards guests has 
become a factor in the popular- 
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ity of this splendid hotel. Tourists 
will find in this man, a good friend and 
guide. 























The Ugly Duck 


By Jane Reid 





OUISE CARY’S father and 
mother were tall and impres- 
sive; her sisters, Joan, Harriet 
and Sue were each lovely in distinct 
ways. But Louise was not lovely, and 
probably would never be impressive. 
She looked more like a nice young boy 
than anything else, with her crisp, 
curly hair; eyes that were neither large 
nor tantalizing, and wide mouth that 
suggested nothing of Cupid’s bow. 
Joan, who was twenty-five and mar- 
ried, was sort of elf, with hair red as 
copper, shadowed in purple, and long 
narrow, blue eyes, singularly vivid, 
under dark lashes. Add to such a face 
will-o-the-wisp moods, a delicate wild- 
ness,.and a voice like distant bells. 
She was altogether a fairy child. The 
most primly Victorian room gained at- 
mosphere and mystery when she en- 
tered. 

Twenty-three-year-old Harriet had 
something of the Norse about her, or 
of the heroic Greek. Joan’s red hair 
had turned to gold with her; her little 
figure grown large and magnificent, 
her strange bright eyes mellowed and 
paled into the warm blue of a summer 
day. Harriet gave one the feeling of 
green fields and distant blue hills. She 
was always calm, but possessed a 
warm, quaint humor that made every- 
one who knew her wait to hear what 
she would say next. 

Sue and Louise were twins and were 
nineteen. Sue followed the changing 
line of blue and gold, only her hair 
was a tangle of yellow curls. Her 
eyes were baby blue, and she was like 
a kitten, all romp and frolic and little 
claws: She had a thousand tricks to 
amuse—one could play with her the 
whole day long and still be laughing 
with her in the evening as whole- 
heartedly as in the first hour. 

But Louise—Louise was not even 


ugly—she was an ugly duckling who 
had grown into an ugly duck, which is 
worse. And she was not elfin, nor 
epic, nor entertaining. It was really 
a very hard thing to be brought up in 
such an extraordinary family and 
grow up in the midst of their attrac- 
tiveness. Being a less striking, though 
perhaps a more all-around character, 
she was outshone in any line, and, in- 
deed, was so unnoticed that she 
showed less and less noticeable fea- 
tures. It is usually that way with 
people—give a dog a bad name, you 
know. She might have been almost 
pretty in her fresh clear-skinned way 
in another household, but as it was 
she was a cabbage in a flower garden. 

They all lived above a dry wooded 
river-bed outside a California town, 
called Paso Robles, almost under the 
shadow of the mountains. In the ar- 
roya grew the scraggly live oaks with 
their prickly smooth leaves and the 
sycamores among the bleached bould- 
ers. The road from their house led 
along a knobby line of foothills, cover- 
ed with all kinds of sweet smelling 
bushes, white and black sage-brush, 
manzanita and the long wands of the 
yucca growing from the cluster of 
sword-like leaves, which the old ro- 
mantic Spanish explorers, seeing them 
so tall and waxy white on the hills, 
had named “Our Lady’s Candles.” 

Every evening the sun set behind 
the mountains with a yellow glow like 
the varnish on an old Dutch painting, 
bringing out the greens and browns of 
the earth and the blue of skies more 
clearly than they showed in the full 
day. Then the light would intensify 
and gather to the west, silencing the 
other shades and the mountains would 
turn deep, deep violet and look almost 
transparent. 

It was a beautiful country. Their 
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house was almost as pleasant in. its 
way, being low and brown and rambly, 
filled with mahogany and wicker and 
chintz curtains and rose bowls. But 
no one can live on sunsets and rose 
bowls and be always happy. At least 
Louise couldn’t. She had almost any- 
thing she wanted but no one paid much 
attention to her. She felt crushed by 
the charm of her family. Not that 
there was any jealousy in her young 
head, but there was a great deal of 
loneliness. She had learned the les- 
son of effacing herself, and when 
you’re nineteen that is sure to make 
you lonely. 

She began to feel apologetic if she 
talked to people, because she was so 
sure that they would rather be with 
Joan or Harriet or Sue. And this 
feeling did not make her more attrac- 
tive of course. So she was pretty mis- 
erable at times and had the reputa- 
tion of being a dear, quiet little thing. 

The big occasion of the year was 
the New Year’s dance at the Golf 
Club. They were all invited. Joan 
motored in from her orange grove, 
forty miles away, dressed in black and 
carrying a scarf of electric blue, that 
no other woman in the room could 
have worn. Harriet was in gold—gold 
hair, gold dress, gold slippers, even 
her skin seemed a creamy gold. 
Louise could scarcely keep her eyes 
from her, she looked so like the figure 
head of a Greek ship. Sue was in 
white, the skirt looped and caught 
above the slimmest, merriest little feet 
in the country. Louise wore rose and 
suspected that it was not becoming, 
but then she had no particular style 
to dress up to. 

What an evening! To have to sit 
interminably watching other people 
dance, smiling all the time, as though 
interested! And then to have to watch 
Joan or Harriet speak to one of their 
partners laughingly, and see the man 
come across the ballroom towards her, 
when the music again struck up; Sue 
never shared, even with so safe a rival 
as Louise, oh it was humiliating! She 
tried to accept the situation, to be 
comradely and natural. But on an 
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evening of a ball, when shoulders are 
gleaming white and music is beating 
time to youth’s racing blood, and eyes 
smiling mischievously over fans, who 
can give more than courteous atten- 
tion to a plain, downright little girl in 
an unbecoming frock, whose eyes 
flash no defiance, whose laugh holds 
no light jeer? 

It was half past three when the 
four lovely Carys left the Golf Club— 
people called them the four lovely 
Carys because it sounded well, and 
they only made a mental reservation 
in the case of Louise. Joan climbed 
into her roadster beside her young hus- 
band for the long ride home. Louise 


-heard the bright clear sound of her 


laughter as eerie as her bright, 
strange eyes, 

She was so tired that she could 
scarcely keep herself from crying. 
Harriet lay back in the seat humming 
like a great, lazy bee among golden- 
rod in the sunlight; Sue was talking 
about her conquests quite indifferent 
to the fact that no one was listening. 

At the house Louise broke away 
from them, ran to her room and threw 
herself on her bed—oh let that hateful 
pink rag be crushed—and cried and 
cried into her crumpled pillow. She 
knew it was silly, but the accumulated 
woe and weariness kept her sobbing 
there as the dawn edged into the room 
and then seized it by storm amid the 
wild rejoicings of songbirds. Louise 
raised herself, wretched and red-eyed, 
from the pillow. 

“I can’t go to sleep,” she decided. 
Then she slipped out of bed, unhooked 
the hated dress and tip-toed out of the 
room. Ten minutes later she came 
back, her hair damp from the shower, 
her face brighter and a little spring 
in her step. In no time at all she had 
put on her riding habit and boots and 
after carefully creaking down the 
stairs, was saddling Blue Boy and 
swinging up into the saddle, coaxing 
him in a whisper to walk until he 
should be out of sound of the house. 

The road was overhung with pepper 
trees, with delicate long leaves and 
clusters of pink-red berries drooping 
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from the branches. There were so few 
bungalows on the stretch up toward 
the mountain that she had no fear of 
meeting anything stirring. The air 
was clear and night-sweetened. A cock 
crew and she put Blue Boy into a can- 
ter. His little hoofs thundered along 
the road. The wind caught her hair 
as she leaned forward. Then with 
tightened knees she urged him into a 
run. She felt the pony stretch out 
under her as he got into his stride, 
trampling through her memories of 
last night and the legion of other 
nights that had been like it. The 
morning air was singing to her; the 
smell of the sage-brush in the sun was 
clearing her brain of all its loneliness, 

The road swerved around the shoul. 
der of a hill—surefooted little Blue 
Boy never slackened his speed; she 
felt him leaning as he took the curve 
and then suddenly his shoulder had 
struck something, something white, 
that was hurled heavily to the side of 
the road among the sagebrush. 

Louise screamed, the pony stag- 
gered and then leaped forward, mad 
with terror, with the girl putting every 
ounce of her strength on the bit to turn 
him. The white thing by the roadside 
gave a sound, half grunt and half 
groan, and looked up in time to see a 
rearing pony being forced toward him 
by a white-faced girl. She leaped off, 
very much like a young boy in coat 
and breeches. He tried to get up to 
meet her, but stopped suddenly and 
sat down again. 

“You're hurt!” the girl stammered. 

He felt his ankle with anxious 
fingers, then looked up and smiled. 
Though his clothes were dusty with 
his fall, and his face cut by a bramble, 
he had a very taking smile. 

“It’s only a sprain,” he assured 
her. 

“No one is ever on the road at this 
time,” she said, coming nearer. 

“Of course it-wasn’t your fault!” he 
exclaimed, fastening his handkerchief 
about the ankle in what may have been 
a hope of keeping down the swelling, 
which already was rising. 

She blushed scarlet. “I wasn’t ex- 
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cusing myself,” she cried. “Of course, 
I didn’t have any right to come plung- 
ing around roads like that. I only 
meant nothing would pass to get you 
home. Where do you live?” 

“T’m at the Hotel Grayfield—took a 
notion to walk out and see the dawn— 
if you could telephone when you get 
home and have them send out a car 
for me here, I can get along finely. 
Please don’t worry—it’s nothing at all, 
you know.” 

She only looked at him rather as 
though she weren’t listening, and then 
went back to Blue Boy, who had taken 
the opportunity to crop the roadside 
weeds. She gentled him for a few 
minutes. “It’s all right—he’ll stand 
quiet now. You must not be afraid to 
bear on me heavily, please.” 

He protested, but she would hear 
no refusal. When he was at last safely 
in the saddle and Blue Boy was walk- 
ing quietly, with one of Louise’s hands 
on his bit and the other smoothing his 
neck, she looked back and smiled at 
him for the first time. He was the 
only man who had ever fully appre- 
ciated the sweetness and friendliness 
of her smile. Perhaps there was some- 
thing in the circumstances that helped 
him to understand it, for there 
are times when comradeliness goes 
straight to a man’s heart. 

At the house the chauffeur helped 
to get him onto the veranda and 
Louise ran away to telephone for the 
doctor, and superintend some coffee 
and toast and quince jelly on a tray. 
She blushed over it very sweetly when 
he thanked her, not so much for the 
words — anyone would have thanked 
her, she knew—but for the look that 
went with them. 

He thought that she was adorable 
as she stood there, her hair curling 
wildly around her face, the pink in her 
cheeks, shy and boyish in her habit. 
It was then that Sue appeared in the 
door; Sue as pretty as a picture, in a 
little blue serge dress, dimpling as she 
ran forward. The news had spread 
through the household and bed could 
no longer hold her. 

“You're hurt!” she cried, uttering 
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little groans of pity from a round 
mouth. “Loo, do introduce us so I can 
ask for all the details!” 

Louise turned crimson. 

“My name’s John Granger,” the man 
cut in, not allowing a silence. ‘There 
hasn’t been much time for introduc- 
tions since your sister rescued me and 
brought me here, with no better ex- 
cuse than a sprained ankle.” 

Sue gave a trill of silvery laughter. 

“To fancy Loo’s not even introduc- 
ing herself,” she laughed in amuse- 
ment that kept the awkward color in 
Louise’s cheeks. “We're the two 
youngest Carys—would you guess we 
were twins?” 

The man glanced at her and then 
looked far longer at Louise in her 
dusty riding habit, with her hair blow- 
ing about her face and her cheeks 
flushed. He felt Sue’s method of put- 
ting her sister in the wrong. 

“IT should not!” he admitted, but 
somehow his voice did not convey the 
hidden compliment that she had al- 
ways received hertofore from that 
question. 

She tripped over to his table. “Oh!” 
she cried, raising her pretty hands, 
“fancy giving a wounded man coffee! 
coffee—He should have a glass of 
whisky. Loo, dear, you never will 
learn what a man wants!” 

“Indeed, Miss Cary gave me exactly 
what I wanted. I’m afraid I don’t 
come into the hero class, you see.” 
Mr. Granger spoke decisively and Sue 
flounced into the next room in a rather 
poorly concealed bad humor. Louise 
very shy ran out to change her togs. 

Lovely Harriet, the golden lass, 
wandered down to entertain him until 
the doctor should come. She was mag- 
nificently restful to look at or to speak 
to, serene and humorous and under- 
standing. He wondered how she could 
be Sue’s sister, and admired her im- 
mensely, but his eyes turned instinc- 
tively towards the door. The doctor, 
however, came in his Ford before 
Louise arrived, but Granger refused to 
go until he could thank Miss Cary in 
person. 

“That’s all right,” declared Sue who 
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had drifted out from the breakfast 
room, “We’ll carry your message for 
you.” Her tone was faintly dis- 
paraging — her usual attitude towards 
Louise. Why make such a fuss about 
seeing Loo? Of course the man might 
be grateful, but after all it was Loo 
who had first knocked him down. Why 
be so punctilious when it was only the 
unattractive Cary? 

Nevertheless, he waited. Harriet 
smiled very contentedly to herself, and 
a little maliciously at Sue, who was 
pouting. Louise stammered and blush- 
ed, as she said goodbye, dressed in a 
white Peter Thompson suit considered 
her most becoming dress, a point that 
Sue remarked upon when he was gone. 

In the days that followed he called 
often, at first ostensibly to report prog- 
ress, but later without any excuse at 
all. And he called on Louise. In 
the beginning Sue had often poked 
in her curly head, unable to credit a 
judgment that would choose to be with 
Louise when it was possible to be with 
her. But in the end she had to admit 
the truth with very bad grace. She 
had so long discounted Louise that it 
was hard to consider her as attractive 
to any outsider. Of course, they were 
all very fond of her, but with out- 
siders, you know—she never had been 
the kind to be attractive to men, and 
all that. 

The divine Harriet was pleased in 
her golden heart. She would gladly 
have shared anything she had with 
anyone, and would not have under- 
stood Sue’s mortification. Even Joan 
heard of the affair and telephoned elfin 
amusement. 

But as for Louise, she grew quite 
unembarrassed and almost pretty, 
even in the midst of her remarkable 
family, and all sorts of little charms 
and humor which had laid hidden un- 
der the cover of her self-distrust, be- 
gan to peep out for the pleasure of 
John Granger. And to him her awak- 
ening was exquisite. 

It was nearly a month before the 
tragedy fell. He had prolonged his 
vacation in Paso Robles and now there 
was very little time left. That seemed 








to him the worst cloud in his sky as 
he crossed the bridge across the ar- 
roya. It seemed to him that the world 
was filled with birds’ wings—swallows 
skimmed past him, mocking birds and 
sparrows were circling, singing and 
chirping from tree to tree. 

He saw her in the garden and called 
out to her, but to his surprise she hur- 
ried towards the house and at the door 
he was told that she was ill. Yet she 
had been wandering in the garden two 
minutes before; he was hurt and wor- 
ried, but in the end he was forced to 
return to the hotel without seeing her. 

The next day she saw him, but it 
was more like an interview than one 
of the afternoons they had spent to- 
gether, before. She was polite, but 
could not hide the aloofness she felt, 
nor was there that old comradeliness 
that had been between them. Think- 
ing about it until late that night, 
Granger decided that perhaps she was 
still not well and had felt tired and 
apathetic. He tried very hard to make 
himself believe that he would find her 
like herself next time he saw her, but 
that night he did not sleep much. 

The next afternoon she was in the 
study when he came. He went in un- 
announced as had been his custom, and 
found her curled in a chair, her slip- 
pers on the floor, a book in her hands. 
She did not hear him coming across 
the soft carpet until he had seen that 
she was crying as she read, the tears 
running slowly down her tanned 
cheeks, her throat trembling. 

“‘What’s the matter, dear?” he cried, 
hurrying up to her. He put a hand on 
her shoulder, but in a flash she had 
sprung to her feet, her face flaring 
with rage. Before he could stop her 
she had run out of the room, and he 
was left alone with only her two little 
slippers lying sprawled beside the 
chair, for company. 

“Loo, in a tantrum?” asked Sue’s 
voice amusedly from the door way as 
though a tantrum were a common 
thing. And Granger fled. 

If there had been anything in his 
life that he would have been ashamed 
to have her know he would have 
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thought that she had learned it. But 
there was no such thing. If there had 
been, surely she would have accused 
him openly! Perhaps he had been 
mistaken in her, perhaps this was the 
real Louise, cautious, moody, quick to 
temper. 

For two days he kept away from 
the house and tried to think as little 
as possible about her, but for all his 
efforts he thought about her every min- 
ute of the day, and most of the night. 
On the third day he wrote her a let- 
ter, saying that he was leaving town, 
asking if he had unconsciously done 
anything to anger her, begging to see 
her again. 

The hours dragged until her answer 
came. He tore it open between hope 
and fear. 


“Dear Mr. Granger,” it ran, pre- 
cisely, “Really there is nothing in the 
world that you’ve done to annoy me. 
You must have got the impression that 
day I tore out of the study, like a 
whirlwind, but I was crying over a 
book I was reading and ashamed to 
be caught at it. Please forgive me for 
being so rude. 

“It has been very pleasant to see 
you these last few weeks. We shall all 
miss you, but we in California learn to 
know people for a short time, and 
then have them drift East again. I’m 
sorry you can’t call to say good-bye, 
but mother’s giving a dinner party to- 
morrow night and we shall all de up 
to our ears in work, getting ready for 
it. All kinds of good luck to you. 

“Louise Cary.” 


She had accused him of nothing, 
had explained nothing, but had put 
him in the hardest of all positions, 
that of an acquaintance. There was 
no protest that he could make, no 
word that he could say.. Whatever had 
come between them had cut off all 
communication like a brick wall. He 
packed vigorously for the night train 
to San Francisco. 

But after luncheon he felt that he 
must see the house again. He had 
dreamed a sweet dream, it would do 


‘no harm to see the setting. As he 
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crossed the bridge the swallows were 
darting all about him, but the sight 
could bring no joy to him today. Then 
he stood and looked across the road at 
the hedge of Cherokees and the brown 
house beneath its roses. Once he 
thought he saw Harriet cross a win- 
dow, and once he thought he heard 
Sue’s voice. 

Still he lingered. It would surely 
do no harm to look into the garden 
where he had often helped her pick 
flowers. He came to the hedge and 
looked over; there were the rose- 
bushes and there, there, on the grass 
beside them was a girl with her face 
buried in her hands. Beside her was 
the half-filled rose basket, her garden 
hat was low over the face. He could 
just hear the low catch of her sobbing. 

There was no library. with its air of 
propriety to remind him he had known 
her less than a month—he. was over 
the hedge and had his arms about her 
almost before she had time to look up. 
She struggled with all her lithe boy- 
strength, but he would not let her go. 

Then, in her struggles she uttered 
the thing she had never intended to 
let any human being guess. She told 
him what she perhaps would never 
have told him, for any pleadings of 
his. 

“Let me go!” she sobbed, “I won't 
be pitied, I tell you, I won’t be pitied!” 

“Who's pitying you?” he asked half 
guessing now, though it had been so 
far from his thoughts that such a thing 
had never occurred to him. 

“You are!” she said and tried to 
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push his face away with both her 
hands. 

“T’m not!” he cried, capturing one 
hand with an effort, and straining his 
neck against the push of the other, “I 
love you more than everything else in 
the world added together. If you knew 
how much I loved you you would pity 
me and not behave like such a little 
wildcat!” 

The hand on his cheek faltered a lit- 
tle. She raised a face red with exer- 
tion and tears so that she might look 
at him. 

“Really?” questioned Louise, be- 
tween sobs. 

“Really!” said John, but his eyes 
said it even more than his voice. 

“Sue said one day you only came 
to see me out of pity.” 

John grunted, angrily. 


* “Tt did seem so likely,” said Louise, 


with the remnant of her self abase- 
ment—could it be that of all the girls 
in the world he had chosen to love 
her? 

“You're worth all the rest put to- 
gether,” declared John putting his 
hand under her chin to raise her face 
to his—she had sought refuge in his 
shoulder guessing that he meant to 
kiss her. 

Just at that moment a silvery voice 
trailed to them across the garden 

“Loo! Oh, Loo! where are the 
roses, for goodness’ sake ?” 

“Let that little fiend find them her- 
self,” whispered he, and lifted her 
over the hedge. They wandered off 
together, down the road. 























De Profundis 


By Pete Locher 








HE violinist ceased playing and 

iy a mighty hush fell over the au- 

dience. They were spellbound 

and no one might break the spell. At 

last a sob broke the stillness, and then 

one mighty round of applause shook 

the theatre, finally dying away in the 
confusion of departure. 

Yes, he had done his best and had 
been appreciated, but he was weary, 
and sick at heart. He patted his vio- 
lin lovingly and held it close to his 
heart. It seemed to understand the 
tumult now raging in his breast He 
was going home to die. 

Home! Ah! how that word had once 
thrilled him and made the rich, red 
blood go coursing through his veins. 
Now, it chilled him and made him 
shudder. Why had he left? A pic- 
ture, dim at first, rose before him—in 
the door of a vine-covered cottage, a 
woman sat singing softly to a little 
child of three years. The melody 
was quaint and old, with a quiet sooth- 
ing rhythm such as only mothers know 
how to sing. 

A young man, tall and well built, 
came striding up the path. The little 
child, knowing instinctively that a 
loved one was near, slipped from the 
mother’s knee and toddled to meet 
him. Oh! how happy they were. He 
kissed his wife and babe, tenderly, 
and then whispered, “Darling, it has 
come at last. I am to have a trial be- 
fore the great master violinist and, if 
I succeed, I am to tour Europe with 
him. Then, my little wife shall have 
everything we have dreamed of.” She 
had kissed him fondly, and they had 
talked of nothing else until the great 
day arrived. 

He had succeeded beyond his great- 
est hopes. His wife was to stay at 
the cottage for a few months and then 
he had planned to go back for her, 


after which they would never again be 
separated. 
* ok ok oS 

The three months of his travels had 
passed. The world was at his feet. 
He could now go back for his dear 
ones. But, oh; the sorrow of his re- 
turn. Why must he still live on? His 
wife was gone. Gone, so the note said, 
with one she loved better than life. 
Of what use now was the success he 
had attained? It was an empty thing. 

He still had one thing left in life, 
however,—his baby boy. He would 
work for him. Even if his wife had 
been untrue, the baby’s love would 
still spur him on to greater efforts. He 
had taken the child to his heart and 
they had been—oh, so happy, until— 

The anguish of all those years came 
back to him as he saw the still form 
of his child clasping a white lily in its 
cold stiff baby hand. He could hear 
the thumps of the cold earth as it fell 
on the little casket, separating him 
and the only thing he loved. The child 
was buried under the grape arbor by 
the cottage, their old home. 

Now he had but his music. The 
crowds wondered at the pathos of his 
compositions. He had put his heart 
into them and each one was but the 
pouring out of his despair; a drop of 
his life’s blood,—so it had seemed to 
him. 

He had never heard of his wife. 
Was she dead? If not, was she happy? 
He hoped so, because he still loved 
her. Perhaps it was even his fault 
that she had run away. He wished 
he had never had any ambition, and 
yet it had been for her dear sake. 

Today he had played his last piece. 
The doctor said he was dying of con- 
sumption. He knew better—it was a 
broken heart. They gave him three 
months to live. He would go back to 
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his vine-covered cottage to spend his 
last days, there to die and be buried 
beside his baby. She might even come 
back sometime and lay a flower on his 
grave, or shed a single tear over him. 
It was spring there now and the lilies 
were in bloom. 
* * ok * 

The violinist sat by the fire in his 
cottage. His tired eyes were closed 
and his fingers caressed his beloved 
violin, while over all, with sweet frag- 
rance, the lilies breathed their blessed 
benediction. 

The years of longing and of suffer- 
ing had left their imprint on his heart. 
But even the deepest scars of mental 
pain, the searing and abortive power 
of a blighted love, could not crush nor 
lead apart from God’s way the music 
chastened heart of the man. And as 
he lingered by the dying embers of 
his hearth, there came to him the cer- 
tain sweet assurance that even for 
her, whose transgression was his cross 
of never ceasing pain, he yet knew 
perfect love, and pity that could, and 
would at last forgive. 

In his musing, he scarcely heard a 
hesitating knock at the door. Yet 


there was in it a something—an insis- 
tence—which compelled his attention. 
He rose wearily to answer it. 
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There stood a woman—not old and 
yet not young. She was slightly bent 
but had once been beautiful. Where 
had he seen those eyes before? They 
were soft and brown, but had a weary 
look now. 

The woman stepped slowly into the 
room and, holding her hands implor- 
ingly toward him murmured, “Dear 
heart, I’ve come home.” 

He knew now, it was his girl-wife, 
Marie. As she stood with her arms 
outstretched he seemed to see her 
through a mist, an aureole of light, 
such a radiance as might illume some 
ethereal being. 

To the soul of the musician there 


.came—as far-wafted over-tones of 


some loved instrument, bring to the 
listening ear, the voice of God—the 
realization—the understanding that 
this was the beauty of repentance, the 
haloed sweetness of love redeemed. 
Then with a mighty effort he held out 
his arms. Slowly she crept into them 
and laid her weary head upon his 
breast. 

Spring had come again to the vine- 
covered cottage. In those peaceful 
days of re-awakening the violin might 
be heard, but with a deeper note, a 
note of peace and beauty—of love en- 
throned. 
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A Medley of Rhyme 





wren Aaa PR Ek AMAR HE NAA ENN a cH 


DRIFTING 


Today, I am drifting outward, 
With sail full set to the breeze, 
Outward, and ever onward 

Toward the great and unknown sea. 


Somewhere my Pilot is waiting, 

Just there near the setting sun, 

He will grasp my hand and guide me, 
Until my voyage is done. 


Forgotten are all my sorrows, 
All troubles, all my trials cease, 
And my lonely heart finds solace, 
As I drift to Eternal Peace. 


For I know that you, my beloved, 
Are watching my sail from afar, 
And you'll be the first to greet me, 
When I have crossed the bar. 


Marion Evans HEROLD. 





THE MOCKING-BIRD 


I thought a thousand merry bells 
Through Fairy Land were ringing. 
Into the dusk I peered. O-ho! 
It was the mocking-bird a-singing! 


The fairy bells I thought a-ringing, 
Were notes the mocking-bird was singing! 


The fairies thought none saw their pranks; 
But I have likewise lived a spell, 

And what they sang, and where they danced, 
I know, but I shall never tell! 


When one has lived a goodly spell, 
How much one knows one cannot tell! 


Where fairies danced, and fairies sang, 
To-night is white and cold with snow, 
What worth to freeze a merry song? 
My mocking-bird was forced to go. 


How oft is Silence like the snow, 


At whose coming Song must go! 
EpGyYTH BassitTT. 
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THE NEW LEGIONS 


Legions have battled for conquest— 
Grappled for ransom and gain— 

Slain one another for titles— 

Fought for a tyrant’s domain— 
Struggled for nebulous motives, 

Most of which rested on might; 

But where, oh where are the legions 
That fought for humanity’s right? 


History now has a chapter 

Greater than any before, 

A chapter to tell of the legions 

That fought in humanity’s war! 

The living shall pay them a tribute 

Enshrined in Justice Hall, 

Forever humanity’s legions 

Will echo their bugle call; 

While over the free-born people 

The emblem of freedom unfurled, 

Shall proclaim the sons of the nations 

That fought for the peace of the world! 
CaMEO RuDGE. 





THE DANCERS 


When the fairies on the water 
Chance to out a-dancing go, 

They take sunbeams for their escorts, 
And then chasse to and fro. 


Why, you hold your breath in wonder 
At the dainty, flitting sprites. 
Nothing ever so entrancing 

As the glitter of their lights. 


For their robes are gay with spangles, 
Silver, gold and sapphire rare; 
Iridescent are the diamonds 

Which adorn the dancers fair. 


Then old Sol with crimson covers 
Tucks his sunbeams all to sleep, 
And the fairies sink to slumber 
"Neath the waves of mother deep. 
IpA GHENT STANFORD. 
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THE LURE OF THE PURPLE SAGE 


I have seen the sun rise coldly o’er the clear-cut hills at morn, 

I have felt that awing silence as a desert day is born. 

I have watched the sun rise o’er the plains of alkali, 

I have viewed the sage and deer-brush and the cactus standing 
high, 

I have seen the chipmunks and the rabbits play among the 
dunes, 

I have watched the rolling breakers and have heard the wind’s 
weird tunes. 


I have seen the sun sink golden o’er the low-crowned hills at 
night, 

I have known the desert in the purple twi-a-light, 

I have seen the gold moon hover o’er the sand-dunes barren 
waste, 

I have watched the gold turn silver; the moon rise clear and 
chaste, 

I have bathed ’neath starry heavens in that flood of silvery light 

And I long to breathe, again, the air of a sweet Nevada Night. 


MILTON BARTH. 





SONG FANCY 


If only a butterfly had a song, 
What would it be? 
I think it would sound like a mandolin, 
Gay and wistful and silver-thin, 
And we would listen long, 
If a butterfly had a song. 


If only a pearl had a fragrance sweet, 
What would it be? 
It would be like a whiff of white sea-flowers, 
Twined by mermaids in still bright hours. 
So rare, so fleet, 
If a pearl had a fragrance sweet. 


If only my love had a look for me, 
What would it be? 
It would be like the call of a starry night, 
And all the world would hold delight, 
So glad I'd be. 
If my love had a look for me. 


F. S. PuTNAM. 
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LAKE MERRITT, CALIFORNIA 
I woke when the first light of breaking dawn 
Touched on the pane and made the darkness flee. 
I rose and found cool morning on the lawn; 
I gazed across the lake exultingly. 
A golden Eastern sky, a blood-red orb— 
And so begins the day. The waters move! 
The first-born ripples laughingly absorb 
The sky’s high splendor—fill their treasure trove! 


Ah, now I know where sunsets hidden lie, 

And where the moon’s sad beauty waits the dark; 

Whither the waning stars’ light-minions fly, 

And for what realm the hues of dawn embark. 

From far, deep caverns in this lake they rise 

When come their times to wake and reign the skies. 
Rosin LAMPSON. 





THE EAGLE’S NEST 


Far above the surging: ocean, 

Where north winds fight the eastern gale, 
Swaying back and forth in constant moticn, 
Hidden by a misty vail, 

Lies the Eagle’s nest. 

The heavy storms beat furiously, 

From north, from south, from east and west, 
Through nature’s spiteful orgy stands, triumphantly 
The Eagle’s nest. 

And through long winter nights, 

When plaintive cries, 

Ring from the surging caldron far below, 
Not from those rocky, dismal heights, 
Comes even the faintest cry of woe, 


For there the Eagle builds his nest! 
Fevix FLUEGEL. 





COLORADO 
(An Acrostic) 


Come to Colorado where the altitudes are calling, 
Out upon the prairie in the rapture of the rains; 
Lakes and rivers ripple; wondrous cataracts are falling; 
Only the immortals built the beauty of her plains. 
Rugged rocks and mountains propping up a sky of azure; 
Air that makes you frolic like the deer upon the hills; 
Dawn and sunset painted at the rainbow artist’s pleasure; 
Out where all creation with a hallelujah thrills. 

ALEXANDER CAIRNS. 

















An Illusion of the Night - 


By Donna Reith Scott 








T five o’clock on a warm, 

hazy October afternoon, Gladys 

backed her new motorcar out of 

the home yard. Her father stood by 
watching her, a trifle anxiously. 

“I’m going for a lovely long ride,” 
she asserted as she slowly passed him, 
her blue eyes laughing. 

“No, dear,” he protested, “go for a 
short ride and on unfrequented streets, 
until you learn to operate the car bet- 
ter. Young girls with new cars are 
dangerous to themselves and others.” 

“All right,” she called cheerfully, 
“T’ll take a country road.” 

In a short while she left the streets 
of the city behind her. As she drove 
smoothly along toward the setting sun, 
she felt like a wild bird just let out of 
a cage. Little tendrils of uncovered 
brown hair scampered around her 
head and beat against her pink cheeks 
and red parted lips. 

She came to an enticing mountain 
road and went spinning down it. For 
miles and miles, she happily drove 
over wild, silent, winding roads, en- 
circled by jagged mountain peaks, 
lost in contemplation of the beauty of 
the magically changing opal tints of 
hills and sky. The rainbow shades in 
the sky grew softer and softer, the 
gold gave way to gray, and suddenly 
she knew that dusk hovered near. 
With regret for her thoughtlessness, 
she quickly turned her car around. 

After driving several miles through 
lonely gray shadows, a sound that ter- 
rified her, smote upon her ear, the en- 
gine was beginning to miss. Then 
with two or three savage jerks, it went 
dead, 

For a few seconds she sat dismally 
in the quiet machine, straining her 
eyes for a sign of a human habitation, 
although she knew she had seen none 
for more than half an hour. 


There was nothing else left for her 
to do, but to take some tools from the 
kit and try hard to remember their 
uses. She took a screw-driver and 
with little cold hands jabbed ainilessly 
at the engine. Then she stood and 
gazed long at the puzzling maze of 
wires than ran under shining brass 
screws. Suddenly she noticed that 
one of these wires was different, one 
end was not under a shiny thing like 
the others. She touched it with the 
screw-driver; it flopped around just 
reaching one of the screws that hadn’t 
any wire under it. She pushed it under 
and tightened it down with all her 
strength. While she worked the last 
rays of daylight dwindled and disap- 
peared. Night came down and en- 
veloped everything. 

Despairingly, she got back in the 
machine and, without hope, pushed the 
electric starter. To her intense joy, 
the engine began to beat again and 
the head-lights flashed out through the 
darkness onto the pine trees and the 
hillsides. 

As the car rolled along smoothly 
again the girl became fearful that she 
might take the wrong road and get lost 
in the mountains. Finding that timid 
fears were coming more and more to 
possess her, she sat up straight and 
laughed a little to regain her courage. 

The road turned and twisted seem- 
ingly aimlessly deeper into the night. 
At the edge of a sloping ravine it nar- 
rowed perilously. Gladys held her 
breath painfully as she carefully ap- 
proached it. 

She was just about to draw a breath 
in relief when the machine skidded, 
swerved, and tipped slightly. Scream- 
ing, she made a blind effort to pull 
away, but instead drove nearer the 
edge of the ravine. She lost control. 
She felt it slipping backward. Just an 

















instant before it went over the bank, 
she threw herself out. Consciousness 
had left her before she fell on her 
hands and knees in a bed of soft ferns. 
For an interval she lay still on a ledge 
of the slope. Abruptly the bang of the 
machine clattering on the rocks deep 
down into the ravine shocked her brain 
to life again. 

She slowly rose to her feet, bruised, 
trembling, and sobbing, and tortur- 
ously scrambled through the bushes to 
the highway. Hoping, yet fearing, to 
meet someone, she began to walk 
along the desolate way. After an 
hour’s roaming, her bruised limbs al- 
most refusing to support her longer, 
she heard the far off honk of an auto- 
mobile. 

She stood tense beneath the frosty 
stars and prayed that it would come 
that way. The sound came gradually 
nearer, and nearer. Her heart skipped 
beats until the automobile’s light, that 
now seemed more wonderful than the 
sun, shone around the bend of the 
road. Rapidly it came on. Fearful 
that it might pass her, she walked to- 
ward it, calling and waving. 

It stopped. A young man was the 
sole occupant of the car. While help- 
ing her in, he looked inquiringly at her 
disheveled appearance, and asked, 
“Have you met with an accident?” 

Through chattering teeth, the girl 
sobbed, “I drove my machine over the 
bank.” 

“Are you injured!” 

“No,” she answered shortly, trying 
to control her tears. 

“You're cold,” he said, and wrapped 
a heavy robe around her. Then briefly 
she told him about the accident, who 
she was, and where she lived. 

“Never mind,” he said consolingly, 
“you're fortunate not to be hurt. When 
you get home you'll be all right. I live 
in the city, too,” he went on, “and my 
name’s Alvin Roth. I came into the 
mountains early this morning to get 
ferns for my mother. I had all kinds 
of hard luck. I had two punctures. 
Then I had trouble finding the road I 
came in on. But I guess I’m straight 
now,” he laughed. 
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The girl made no reply. She was 
barely listening, the sensation of rest 
was so poignant. 

“Does this seem the right road to 
you?” he questioned. 

She murmured, “Yes, I think so.” 

As they rolled along, the night grew 
colder and colder. The dying moon 
came up for a short while and hung 
among the bright stars. On and on in 
the quiet mountains they drove. After 
twisting, for ten minutes or more, 
through a stretch of even tunnel-like 
walls, they came to a cross-road. 

“TI don’t remember this road,” Alvin 
exclaimed, as he stopped the automo- 
bile. He got out and glanced around. 
As he stood in the glare of the head- 
lights, Gladys surveyed him curiously 
and saw that he was tall, strong, and 
had flashing dark eyes. She settled 
back against the seat, for a man like 
that would surely find the right road. 

When he took his seat again the note 
of joy in his voice was contagious as 
he exclaimed, “We're on the way now, 
I remember passing that queer burnt 
pine out there.” 

“T remember it too,” she encouraged 
him, leaning out to look. 

“T'll soon have you home now,” he 
said. 

As they traveled on, their confidence 
rose, the road grew wider and better 
kept. Unexpectedly it turned sharply. 
He drove very: slowly, and peering be- 
yond the car’s streak of illumination 
saw that the road twisted up over an 
immense towering hill. He brought the 
machine to a standstill and cried, “I 
believe, we’re actually lost! I am posi- 
tive I did not come over that steep 
hill.” 

“Nor did I,” agreed the girl. “What 
shall we do!” 

“Shall we try this road?” he asked, 
indicating a road to their left, a short 
distance away. 

“Yes. There’s nothing else to do.” 

He headed the machine down the 
rough, narrow trail. Discouraged and 
worried at their predicament, with 
flashes of distracted parents crossing 
their minds, they bounded silently 
along. Once he lit a match, glanced at 
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his watch, and said it was twelve 
o'clock. And now, almost without 
warning the road ended in a dry creek 
bed, among a lot of boulders. 

Turning, he bumped against a low 
stone, something snapped, and the car 
stopped. 

Overwhelmed by the new turn of af- 
fairs, they climbed out. Gladys shiv- 
eringly held a flashlight, while he got 
underneath to find the damage. .After 
a minute or two he crawled to his feet. 
“We're ‘hoodooed,’” he said with a 
forced laugh. “The rear axle is 
broken.” 

“Can nothing be done!” 

“Tt can’t run a foot with the axle 
broken.” 

Despair took possession of the girl 
in earnest now. Her over-wrought 
nerves gave way. She began to sob. 
She appeared so childish standing 
there in a nipping cold world, inhabi- 
tated by nothing but giant wailing 
trees, mocking owls and themselves, 
that it seemed the proper thing for 
him to put his arm around her, pat 
her shoulder and say, “Poor little girl, 
don’t cry. Something’ll turn up!” 

Soon, she laughed through her tears. 
They bundled the robes around them, 
and walked back up the stony, uneven 
course. 
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About half-past one, they reached 
the foot of the towering hill. Unde- 
cided, they lingered there, not know- 
ing where to turn, or what to do. It 
was so hopeless, 

Thereupon to be cheerful, he re- 
marked, “Well, here is the uncon- 
quered fort again.” 

“Let’s storm it,” the girl suggested, 
dropping into his mood “and see what 
lies on the other side.” 

They began to ascend. In scarcely 
two minutes, to their utter astonish- 
ment, they abruptly attained the sum- 
mit. It was actually a low hill. Skirt- 
ing the side of the road was a solid 
wall of tall trees that in the darkness 
had given the illusion of steepness. 
Directly before them, about two miles 
away, a trolley car was dashing in and 
out of the night. 

Speechless, they stared at each 
other. Then, when they got out of the 
shadow of the trees and saw in the 
waste of blackness, to their right, the 
city glittering like an acre of fire-flies, 
the young man grasped her hand and 
gurgled, “I don’t know whether I 
imagine the city lying there or not; 
but I know this has been the miser- 
ablest happy evening I’ve ever spent.” 

And because they were both young, 
they ran laughing down the hill. 























When Love Was the Stake 


By Blanche Essex Heywood 


0 een mere NRE eR nner 





’Twas on the famous trotting ground, 

The betting men were gathered round 

From far and near; the “cracks” were 
there 

Whose deeds the sporting prints de- 
clare. 

There, too, stood many a noted steed 

Of Messenger and Morgan breed! 

Green horses also, not a few, 

Unknown as yet what they could do. 

—Holmes. 


APTAIN LAWRENCE GOR- 
DON had finished a perilous 

voyage. He had had a fierce 
battle with a submarine but he had 
brought his ship and her valuable 
cargo into port. The ship was laid up 
at an Alameda wharf for repairs and 
Captain Gordon had taken his last 
look at her for a long time to come. 

He had been born at sea and 
brought up on the water, as it were. 
How he was going to content himself 
on land was a question that gave him 
a grave and thoughtful air as he 
walked up Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

“T shan’t have anything to tie to for 
a good while,” he muttered as he 
watched a big auto, that had gone 
dead in the busiest part of the street. 
“That’s the trouble with them things,” 
he said, “they'll do all right for a 
land-lubber,. but for a sailor that’s no 
craft.” 

Then his brown eyes cleared and a 
light broke over his bronzed face “I'll 
get a better skiff than that—one that'll 
not be calmed but’ll sail right down 
the channel in a piping gale. I'll buy 
a trotter.” 

Captain Gordon was a cultivated 
man, he had read and studied deeply 
and though he spoke many languages 
he colored them all with expressions 
of the sea, much to his annoyance and 


the amusement of his friends. “I am 
a native of the sea—I have never navi- 
gated much on land, I’m no company 
for landsmen,” he would explain after 
he had made a bad break. 

Captain Lawrence Gordon went 
East and appeared at the Providence 
race track. When he engaged quarters 
for his horse, trainer and outfit, the 
word was passed around among his 
friends and there was no limit to what 
they had to say of his folly. 

“Larry Gordon turned sporty is sure 
queer,” said one of the most out- 
spoken, “He'll soon be a separator, 
there’s a mighty slick lot of horsemen 
around here and they'll separate him 
from his money hands down.” 

A bunch of his friends gathered at 
his quarters as soon as they heard his 
horse had come. “Glad to see you my 
hearties,”” was Captain Gordon’s greet- 
ing, “The mare is in her cabin there,” 
and he waved his hand at a large box- 
stall, whose sides were hung with 
blankets and horse clothing of various 
kinds. In the middle of the stall up to 
her knees in rye straw stood a golden 
chestnut mare with a green and gold 
blanket fastened under her chin. 

“Haul her out,” ordered the Cap- 
tain. Her caretaker opened the door, 
“Come out Lily,” he said. She stepped 
from the stall onto the floor, he took 
off her blanket and as perfect a piece 
of horseflesh as ever stood over four 
shoes met their astonished gaze. She 
was a long-bodied chestnut, fine as 
silk, with a white star in her face and 
a silver mane and tail. She stood 15.3 
and weighed 1060, and was coupled 
together for speed and endurance, 
clever and obedient, but with a fire in 
her eye that showed the high-strung 
quality of her make-up. 

“T tell you boys it'll take some crew 
to overhaul her,” said the Captain. 
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“She looks fit,” replied the one 
horseman of the party, “ But hell, Cap, 
she'll be in the hottest kind of com- 
pany and they’ll make a pace that 
may distance her. What race are you 
going to start her in, and what is her 
name ?” 

“Star Lily,” and his cheek flushed 
under its tan, “I am going to start her 
in the two-twenty class. I have got 
a good pilot, he won’t lower her colors 
till she tows home a prize.” 

“So long Cap, we'll see you later,” 
and they were gone. 

Captain Gordon smiled as they dis- 
appeared. Large physically, he had a 
big heart, loyal to his friends and gen- 
erous to his enemies, nothing upset the 
bouyancy of his disposition. 

He turned to his trainer, Denny 
Cox, and said, “Don’t trim her down 
too close lad. Let her stow away plenty 
of rations for she has got to fight to a 


finish. If she is short of tack she'll 
sail hull down.” 

“That is all right Captain,” an- 
swered Denny, “this mare is no 


quitter, take my word, she’s a stayer 
and she'll trot that track till the cows 
come home. If we can make a split 
heat race we'll get next to the box. 
Lily has told me that she’s up to a 
hard race. If the day is all right she’ll 
make the rest of the company look 
like thirty cents.” 
ok ae ok ok 

The rosy glow of morning was just 
flushing the East when Captain Gor- 
don appeared at the stable. The day 
was set for a hot one with no wind. 

“Tt is a Lily day, no trouble about 
her sweating out well today,” said 
Denny. 

The mare was quietly munching her 
oats. A green and gold ribbon was 
deftly braided in her foretop. 

About one-thirty, P. M., the tall 
form of Captain Gordon guided a per- 
fectly gowned lady through the gaily 
dressed crowd to a seat on the grand- 
stand, just opposite the judges’ stand. 
Then seating himself at her side he 
looked complacently around and wait- 
ed for the two-twenty race, the ten 
thousand dollar stake, to be called. 
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While the lady cast side-long kindly 
eyes on the man at her side. She 
knew that while not extremely young, 
he was good to look upon and the 
most picturesque figure in that vast 
throng. 

Her quickened heart-beats deep- 
ened the rose in her fair cheek. As 
he suddenly turned full upon her she 
bent over the score card which she 
held in her hand. What she saw there 
added to her embarrassment. It was 
the words: “Star Lily.” “You have” 
—She began. 

“Yes, Miss Starr,” interrupted the 
Captain, “called her after you. A 
beautiful piece of horseflesh named 
after the most beautiful of women can 


' not offend you, if it does I'll ship from 


this port and be out of hail before you 
can say ‘Ahoy there,’ I will by: ic 

“Don’t,” she said and laid her hand 
on his sleeve, which he took and fer- 
vently pressed. Just then the bell 
clanged for the horses and the Cap- 
tain’s whole mind centered upon them 
as they scored down the stretch for 
the word. 

The chestnut mare looked longer in’ 
hitch. She shone like burnished cop- 
per. She had no toe weights and wore 
only shin boots. Denny Cox wore his 
colors green and gold. He was the 
mystery driver on that track. Where 
he came from or who he was no one 
but the Captain knew. He was a dark 
clean-cut fellow and that he was “next 
to his job” the other drivers saw at a 
glance, just as he knew that every 
man of them would drive against him 
and his chestnut mare. 

When the word was given, six 
horses whirled away. Dauntless, a 
bay stallion, sold for favorite; Nettie, 
a brown mare, was second choice. Star 
Lily had no takers till just before they 
got the send-off, a young fellow in 
blue serge with a rolling gait quietly 
sauntered up to the pool-box and 
placed a big roll of money on the 
chestnut mare. From his seat on the 
grandstand the Captain watched him 
through his glass. “Ah,” he laughed 
softly, “My mate is on deck, Lily.” 

Meanwhile his wise friends said, 
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“Larry Gordon was plum crazy, why 
he ain’t even backing his mare in the 
box. He knows she’s no good,” and 
the joint bunch concluded he’d lose 
her entrance fee. 

Lily Starr took a stop-watch from 
her handbag and to the Captain’s de- 
light held it on Star Lily to see how 
fast she was scoring down for the 
word, 

“That was an eighteen gait, Cap- 
tain,” she said and turned the ticker 
back as the bell clanged. “They'll get 
the word this time,” she added, “they 
are all pretty much together.” 

“Go,” thundered the Judge, and six 
horses flashed past the stand. The 
mare had drawn third place. 

“This race is a serious matter to 
me,” whispered the Captain, “It means 
almost life or death to me. I’ve made 
a mighty effort to capture you for a 
long time, Lily. If I win, I win—” 

“Me,” said the girl, “but if you lose 
it, you lose me for. I cannot stand 
ridicule. My friends would make 
sport of you and laugh me to death. I 
just couldn’t stand it.” 

The color deepened in her cheeks, 
the sweet odor of the warm earth 
floated up to her and she thrilled 
with a new and delicious sense of life. 
The Captain’s glass never left his 
eyes. Lily Starr was on her feet, and 
so they watched and waited. 

“Star Lily is coming in third,” said 
the girl and her voice trembled, “I am 
disappointed in her.” 
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“She hasn’t slipped her anchor yet. 
Wait till she strikes her stride, Lily, 
she’ll sail in on the next heat, she’s 
the speed that can win.” 

The girl smiled again and watched 
the rubber sponge out the mare’s 
mouth and lead her away. Unmindful 
of the smiles at his quaint expres- 
sions the Captain said, “It’s the next 
tack we’ve got to watch my girl.” 

The next two heats Star Lily won by 
a half length. When the last heat was 
called, the music started, the bell 
clanged and she flew down the stretch, 
sweet-gaited and even, a snap to her 
stride with Dautless a good length 
ahead. On, on, raced the game little 
mare so fast that a bird circling over 
her seemed standing still. 

Captain Gordon was on his feet, now 
cheering, and now swearing. “She’s 
overhauling him, he’s only a half cable 
length ahead now, Lily,” he said as the 
two horses swung into the home 
stretch at a terrific clip. “Now she’s 
bearing down on him,” and his clear 
voice rang out like a bugle, “Luff it to 
her, Denny.” But the nervy driver 
only leaned forward a little and spoke 
to the mare. She responded to his 
voice and shot under the wire a win- 
ner by a neck.” 

The tears were in Lily’s eyes. “We 
win Captain,” she said. The crowd 
gave a wild hurrah, and the Captain 
kissed her on the spot. “Yes,” he said, 
“we win, and we walk away with the 
box, my sweetheart.” 









































A Birthday Present 


By G. V. Alliston 








|S Joyce dusted the carvings of 
A’ the old piano she was regret- 

" ting that she had not kept up 
her music. She looked at her fingers, 
once so white and lissome, but now 
thickened and brown and stiff\at all 
the first joints where freedom is so es- 
sential to the pianiste, and told her- 
self mournfully that she would never 
be a player now. Her great consola- 
tion came in knowing that the defec- 
tion was no fault of her own. As head 
of the family, and mistress of the 
ranch with a large part of the mort- 
gage still to be paid, those capable 
hands had other and rougher work 
than pianoforte practice. 

After dusting she closed the win- 
dows, for the fragrant air of the Cali- 
fornia foothills carries dust upon its 
wings. At sight of an approaching 
buggy she hurried into the dining- 
room, smiling rather self-consciously. 
By the time her nearest neighbor, Win- 
field Gates, had driven to the door 
she had spread a dainty-looking lunch 
without troubling her housekeeper who 
had a morning’s work in the laundry. 

Winfield brought in a rush of au- 
tumn air as wholesome as himself. He 
had, among other things, a capacious 
smile and an easy air of being sure of 
his welcome and sure of his place in 
the scheme of things in general. 

“You are busy I know, Joyce,” he 
remarked as the two shook hands; “‘so 
indeed am I; but I met Will not far 
from the schoolhouse, and Viva hailed 
me as she drove into town; so know- 
ing you were alone, I took this oppor- 
tunity for a quiet talk.” 

“Will should be in school,” Joyce 
said wonderingly, as the two seated 
themselves. 

“He did go, but the school ma’am 
required either that he should desist 
from sketching her august features in 


favor of arithmetic or absent himself. 
Will absented himself. He showed me 
the fatal sketch. It is good, but not flat- 
tering. He has gone fishing, and he 
asked me to mention that there would 
be fish for supper.” 

“He shall take the whole catch to 
Miss Massey and an apology besides,” 
Joyce replied with much decision. 

“What your rather adventurous fam- 
ily would have done without ‘sister’ 
these last two years is a problem,” 
Winfield said admiringly. 

“We have been too busy for much 
mischief since we lost dear father,” 
Joyce commented. “Sit down to lunch, 
Winfield; you had breakfast before 
daylight I know.” 

“You have been busy; I don’t know 
about the others. You have taken up 
more land, fenced your sections, 
bought stock—done all that your 
father could have done, as I am sure 
he would say himself.” 

“Don’t forget that Viva has helped 
grandly; as for the fencing, it is set 
too far afield in several places. What 
shall I do about it?” 

“Leave your next neighbor to de- 
cide. If he insists, you must have it 
removed. Inexact boundary lines spell 
prosperity for the legal profession.” 

The two talked farming matters 
while they ate. Since her father’s 
death Joyce had farmed the land her- 
self, and Winfield’s advice and busi- 
ness acumen had been her great re- 
liance. Their friends agreed that 
Winfield and Joyce “belonged.”. The 
two were just realizing the fact them- 
selves with all its grandly beautiful 
possibilities when the barrier rose that 
threatened to sever their lives. 

Winfield, returning from college, 
handsome and successful, cultured 
but not priggish, refined, strong-bodied 
and gentle-mannered—a typical gen- 
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tleman of the unmatchable Califor- 
nia uplands—presented his photograph 
to the Thorntons by request. Joyce, 
missing the likeness, found Viva weep- 
ing over it, admiring it as the gift from 
the world’s treasury the most greatly 
to be desired. Viva of the corn-yel- 
low hair and mystic brown eyes; the 
little sister whom Joyce had mothered 
almost from babyhood, must have her 
way of course. Self-abnegation was 
Joyce’s watchword, and duty, her icon, 
was to be placed upon a far higher 
pedestal than self-justice. 

She judged her sister’s feelings by 
her own keen capacities for grieving 
and loving, but she believed herself 
the stronger and the better able to bear 
life’s burdens. Viva must carry only 
the flowers. To Joyce remained the 
duty of self-effacement. Winfield and 
Viva must marry. 

“No more coffee, Joyce,” Winfield 
protested, as she attempted to refill his 
cup. “Your food would tempt an epi- 
cure. Joyce do you remember the last 
time we lunched together?” 

“Why, perhaps I might if I were to 
search my recollections for old-time 
romance,” Joyce parried lightly and 
laughingly. “Forget it, Winfield. ‘All 
is over and done.’ ” 

“I told you then that we two were 
made for each other, and I tried to 
tell you how well I loved you, but you 
have put love aside for duty’s sake.” 

“Love is the Nirvana of life, the 
very stream of existence,” Joyce re- 
plied thoughtfully, “but duty is one of 
its elements, so I am in the stream, al- 
though out of the brightest sunshine 
perhaps. When you talked of love, 
Winfield, I told you that the two 
younger ones could not be left to them- 
selves.” 

“That was a year ago, Joyce. I have 
persuaded you many times since, but 
always you have denied me, so, if a 
man cannot have the best he does well 
to take the next best. I think Viva 
would accept me. Life has to be lived 
—if not happily then the best we can.” 

Joyce held out her hand, her eyes 
shining through tears. “Dear,” she 


said with the sweet motherliness so 
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natural to her, “if your life is as happy 
as I wish it to be you will lack no good 
thing. May the blessings of earth and 
Heaven be yours and Viva’s!” 

Both rose and looked at each other 
steadfastly, Joyce with a look of high 
resolve, Winfield as one who has 
played the game to the last—and lost. 
They stood by one of life’s milestones 
from whence their ways must now di- 
verge. 

Joyce kept busy that afternoon, feel- 
ing that that day was no time for either 
retrospect or introspect. She moulded 
the butter, canned some preserves, and 
did various chores. She was mixing 
biscuits for supper when Viva drove 
to the door. As she came liltingly 
along the garden-path, vivid life and 
animation in every gesture, the sight of 
her lovely young face brought to 
Joyce that wistful sense of The Eter- 
nal Harmonies that calms the sensitive 
soul at the sight of lovely sunsets, at 
the sound of the wind-swept trees, 
or at the hearing of grand choruses. 

Joyce’s deep love invested Viva 
with all the charms and graces she 
had, and many that she had not. At 
the moment she felt no sadness that 
she had sacrificed the best life had to 
offer her, but a great exultation and 
elation of spirit, only Viva must never 
know, of course. 

If Viva had known she would have 
considered the- sacrifice quite in order. 
Always Viva was accustomed to the 
best. She accepted her sister’s deep 
devotion with the ease and comfort 
and gentle ministrations it brought to 
her, quite naturally, and generally, 
very pleasantly. 

“Hello, Joyce,” called Viva. “I’ve 
news. I don’t know what you'll say to 
it all.” 

“Can it wait until my biscuits are 
finished?” Joyce asked, rolling them 
out in a hurry. She guessed the news, 
or part of it; meantime Viva threw off 
her cap and coat and danced into the 
parlor where she took a comprehen- 
sive view of things in general. 

“Did you pay the accounts, Viva?” 
Joyce asked, as she rolled up her 
apron, and joined her sister. 
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“Sure; then I stabled the buggy and 
walked about the town on my way to 
bank the surplus cash; and, as I 
passed Schoonmayer’s I saw the 
sweetest little grand piano in the win- 
dow. I went in and asked the price. 
Only four hundred dollars, Joyce. 
After hearing what the manager said 
about it.and trying it, I bought it. I 
can pay for it by instalments out of 
my share of the farm profits. You 
don’t mind, Joyce?” 

“But we have a piano already, 
Viva,” said the bewildered Joyce. 

“That old tinkler! The sound of it 
sets my teeth on edge. You have no 
musical ear or you would have turned 
it into the barn long ago. I play, and 
I know.” 

No musical ear, but it was Joyce 
who could hear love’s overtones in the 
old piano. To Joyce those tinkling 
notes sounded the keynote of all, or 
nearly all that was worth while in 
her life—love of home and kindred; 
memories of dear ones passed away; 
of childhood’s sunny days—care free, 
swift-flying days, when the world ap- 
peared a mere storehouse of happi- 
ness. 

“T don’t see how we can house the 
two,” she remonstrated. 

“Winfield will take care of the old 
one. He says he will store it for as 
long as you wish, if you are willing.” 

“Oh, very well,” Joyce replied 
rather miserably. 

“Winfield is going to store me, too,” 
Viva added demurely. She stood be- 
side the despised piano, playing with 
her hair-ribbon in her charmingly 
childish way, looking at Joyce 
triumphantly from under her long eye- 
lashes. Joyce kissed her lovingly. 

“He spoke to me about it this morn- 
ing,” she said. “I hope you will be 
happy all your life, dearie. You will 
be good to him, won’t you?” 

“Why, sure,” replied Viva, com- 
fortably serene; then she recounted 
the intimate details of the momentous 
interview and Joyce could not avoid 
the deduction that Viva had conducted 
very much the most of the love-mak- 
ing. 
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“We are to be married as soon as 
Win’s new house is ready,” Viva con- 


cluded. “I’m glad I bought that new 
piano anyway. From what he said I 
don’t think he’ll be able to get one 
first going off.” 

At supper time the sole masculine 
member of the house, Master William 
Thornton, was appraised of his sister’s 
engagement, By reason of Joyce’s non- 
appreciation of his conduct, and’ of 
his big catch of fish, William that 
evening was taking morose views. 

“I’m sorry for you, Viva,” he said, 
between large mouthfuls of bacon and 
biscuit. “You'll have to mind your 
p’s and q’s with Winfield. He won’t 
stand for the tongue-raggings and call- 
ings down you sling out to Joyce and 
me, when you feel like going ahead. 
You'll have to keep on your party man- 
ners all the time, and you can’t do it; 
that’s the reason I’m feeling sorry for 
you.” 

“Won’t you try to say something 
worth hearing, Will?” asked Joyce. 

“T am, sister,” Will replied. “Viva 
don’t deserve the caution, but she’ll 
need it. Win’ll expect her to twist up 
that tow-rope she trails about the back 
of her head all day, ’sif she’d just 
got out of bed. You girls don’t know 
Win. He comes here in his glad rags, 
and just sits up smiling like a tame 
Newfoundland, but I’ve seen him 
break in a horse, and do up a yegg- 
man to rights. I know a great deal 
more about Win than you do.” 

“T’ve never seen a Newfoundland 
dog I suppose you mean—smile,” 
Viva observed, buttering her biscuit 
calmly. 

“And which is Viva supposed to be 
—a horse or a yeggman,” Joyce asked 
gravely. The love lost between Viva 
and Will not seldom caused rather 
lurid storms in the domestic atmos- 
phere. Joyce tried to be strictly im- 
partial in their disputes, but uncon- 
sciously always favored Viva. 

“A little of both,” Will replied with 
conviction. “You needn’t look so 
shocked, Joyce. Viva comes the an- 
gelic over you with her grown-up baby 
ways. You couldn’t say the straight 
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word to her to save your life, but I 
feel like it’s my duty.” 


* * * * 


Harvest had given place to seed- 
time; the mountain snowcaps were 
tumbling, and changing into sparkling 
runnels; the mild breath of spring was 
pérfumed by the beautiful wild cycla- 
men and other flowery fragrance of the 
mountain uplands. On a certain merry 
Saturday afternoon Viva with a party 
of friends made a tour of inspection of 
Winfield Gates’ new house, now fin- 
ished, furnished, and ready for occu- 
pation. 

Viva was in her element, her ele- 
ment being the gratification of her 
girlish ambition, and her triumph in 
being about to marry the most eligible 
man in the county. The wedding day 
was three weeks’ distant. The sewing- 
‘machine was heard early and late in 
the Thornton house. 

Sunday was Joyce’s birthday. By 
way of concession to the occasion she 
donned her party dress of blue cash- 
mere, and allowed herself the luxury 
of sitting by her log fire in the evening. 
She had been allowing herself to 
dream also, as she gazed into the 
heart of the blazing logs. Perhaps 
she was thinking of what might have 
been. 

“What wheels are those?” she 
asked, rousing herself to listen, but she 
knew. 

“That’s Winfield’s buggy,” her 
brother replied. “I know that high- 
stepping mare of his.” Will hurried 
out of the room to the front door. 
Joyce arose to escape, but sat down 
again. During the whole of her sis- 
ter’s engagement Winfield and Joyce 
had avoided each other guiltily. When 
Winfield visited the house Joyce was 
in the kitchen, or upstairs, or gone to 
choir practice—anywhere out of the 
way. As he entered the room now 
their eyes met for the first time in 
months. 

Just one intense look, and the bar- 
rier was down. Soul met soul with the 
message of a love that had only 
strengthened and deepened by repres- 
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sion—of a love that would last their 
lives. With a rush of absolute sur- 
render Winfield drew her to him, and 
held her fast, 

“T can’t go on with it,” he said tense- 
ly. “Why did I ever engage myself? 
I thought to be near you, but I had 
better have put the ocean between us. 
Joyce, this daily crucifixion must end. 
I can never marry anyone but you. If 
you will not agree, I shall leave for 
Europe. Viva is far too materialistic 
to love. I'll deed everything I have 
to her—except myself. I belong to 
you, Joyce, and you know it.” 

Joyce drew away. For Viva’s sake 
she held to her firmness. 

“Be strong,” she cautioned. “I sup- 
pose, indeed I know now, Winfield, 
that what you say is true,” she added, 
almost breaking down, “but we must 
carry it on now; we must, I tell you! 
I will not have Viva suffer. It would 
break her heart to find that I had been 
disloyal to her. Winfield it is all too 
late now, believe me.” 

Just then Will came into the room. 
The boy thought them strangely 
silent, but he knew they did not say 
much to each other at any time. 

“We've all forgotten that it’s Joyce’s 
birthday,” Will, announced. “Many 
happy returns, sister!” 

“TI did not forget,” Winfield amend- 
ed. He had sat down opposite Joyce 
upon the other side of the hearth from 
whence he could watch the play of the 
firelight upon her gentle face. “One 
other did not forget either,” he added. 
“T have to call you two to witness that 
truth is stranger than fiction, and 
please hold fast to that proven old. 
saying all the time I tell my tale. 
Joyce, I began to look over your old 
piano this afternoon. I took away the 
front panel and straightway a packet 
tumbled out addressed to— 

He read from the inscription upon 
a sealed package about nine inches 
square and one inch in thickness 
which he took from the pocket of his 
great coat: 

“My Niece, Miss Joyce Lillian 
Thornton, Care of her father, Mr. 
William, Graham Thornton. 
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To be delivered to my niece upon her 
twenty-first birthday.” 

“That must be from Aunt Ellen, my 
father’s sister,” Joyce said wonder- 
ingly. “She lived with us when we 
were children. The house was smaller 
then, so she had to share her sleeping 
room with Viva and myself. She used 
to find hiding-places for her belong- 
ings anywhere in the house out of the 
way of her nieces’ meddlesome fingers. 
Poor Auntie died quite suddenly. That 
is her portrait between father’s and 
mother’s.” 

Joyce indicated a picture in oils of 
a precise looking youngish woman, 
dark-haired, and grey-eyed, her prim 
pose expressing that indefinable weld- 
ing to conventionality that is fitly as- 
sociated to the term, “maiden lady.” 

“She has left you some keepsakes 
I shouldn’t wonder,” Winfield remark- 
ed, handing her the packet. “I am 
glad I pottered around the piano this 
afternoon.” 

“This is about the size of her 
trinket-box anyway,” Joyce replied, 
looking at it expectantly. “I remem- 
ber that box as long as I remember 
anything.” 

She broke the seals, and cut the 
wrapper in her usual methodical fash- 
ion, and nodded affectionately at the 
quaintly enameled trinket-case_re- 
vealed. 

“See, she said, “it is sealed. with 
her own blue sealing-wax, and her own 
old seal—a lion’s head. Now, you two 
are the witnesses: First; I remove 
the lid. Now for the contents —a 
sealed letter addresed to me; next a 
_ parchment that looks like—why, yes, 
it is—a will. It is endorsed. ‘My 
Last Will and Testament, entrusted to 
the care of my niece, Joyce Lillian 
Thornton, who is appointed therein to 
be my sole executrix.’ I never knew 
Aunt had anything to leave. Lastly a 
packet of papers that look like iand- 
deeds. Now for the letter.” 

Joyce opened it and read, while the 
others with quickened interest leaned 
forward expectantly. 

“*My dear Joyce— 
“At the time I write you are a little 
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girl, sewing patiently at your long 
needlework seam. When you read 
what I shall have written, you will be 
a woman, and because I know what 
like of woman you will be, I be- 
queath to you all I have, except for 
one condition, which concerns your 
sister. If you judge the condition a 
severe one, you must remember that 
all of us have our resentments to be 
aroused, our feelings to be wounded. 
“Take with the little store I be- 
queath to you, dear child, an old 
maid’s blessing, and may it help to 
secure for you a happy future. 
“Cordially and affectionately, 


“Ellen Ray Thornton.’ ” 


“The letter is in Auntie’s style en- 
tirely,” Joyce commented; “abrupt, but 
kind. Father used to say she had 
the head of a man and the heart of 
a woman.” She took the deeds, and 
opened them curiously; and soon 
passed them over to Winfield, remark- 
ing that he understood the landmarks 
better than she. Winfield read the 
deeds, and examined the plans care- 
fully, his face paling as he did so. 

“Miss Thornton purchased four 
land-sections,” he said slowly. “The 
property extends from Hayes’ Corner 
to the Walton Road in the one direc- 
tion, and from the water-front to the 
School Reserve on the other—prac- 
tically the whole township. Joyce, 
my old friend, let me be the first to 
congratulate you upon being by far 
the richest woman in the county.” 

Joyce shook hands rather dazedly, 
hushing Will’s ecstacies with the other 
hand. At the moment her startled men- 
tality could consider trifles only: Viva 
could have all those yards of lace she 
wanted anyway, but it should be real 
lace, and beautifully wide! She could 
have some herself, too! She was vis- 
ioning that lovely lace as she gazed 
at the lamp with widely-opened, 
happy eyes, when Viva, herself, came 
in, life and animation in every move- 
ment. 

They had all been too pre-occupied 
to hear her buggy drive to the door. 
As Joyce met her with an affectionate 
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embrace, an old simile crossed Win- 
field’s mind: Viva was the cataract, 
glittering and sparkling in the su7- 
light, Joyce, the calm, lacustrine 
stream, moving gently among orchids 
and Easter lilies. 

“I knew you would be anxious, 
Joyce,” Viva remarked, hugging her 
sister with her usual air of indulgent 
patronage. “Win, when I leave home, 
I shall have to run back and report 
every day or two, or Joyce will be fret- 
ting. Why, you look, you all look, as 
if you had just woke up after a hun- 
dred years or so, and not know what 
to make of the world! For the land’s 
sake what’s the trouble?” 

Winfield had stepped forward to 
help her out of her furs, and she had 
noticed how pale and strange he 
looked. When they told her she 
seemed more like the cataract than 
ever. 

“A fortune? The whole town on 
those bits of paper? Oh, Joyce, I shall 
scream! Why, we can go to Europe, 
and see Paris, and London, and all 
the other old slums I’ve read about! 
We must leave the farm at once. What 
does the will say, Joyce? Is this it? 
You are an executrix. What is an exe- 
cutrix? It sounds like some difficult 
animal with a crooked tail.” 

She opened the will sans cere- 
monie, and was soon deep in the con- 
tents. As she read, her face was a 
study: Anger, wonder, mortification, 
disappointment loomed up like mental 
thunderclouds, while the others watch- 
ed her changing expressions uneasily. 
She read it twice, heedless of their 
questioning, then threw it away im- 
petuously. If her brother had not 
caught it deftly, it would have reached 
the fire. 

“A good thing I’ve practiced a back- 
handed catch,” he remarked, handing 
the paper to Joyce. “Your old pleas- 


ant trick, Viva: The fire for every- 
thing that doesn’t please you.” 

“But what a mean, spiteful woman 
Aunt Ellen was,” Viva stormed with 
angry tears; “now, wasn’t she?” 

“We don’t know. We haven’t even 
read it yet,” Joyce replied wonder- 
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ingly. “Viva, dear, what is the mat- 
ter?” 

“T take a third share of this fortune 
only on condition that I remain 
single,” Viva explained bitterly. 
“Mark this: I’m only to take the in- 
terest anyway till I’m sixty. If I 
marry, my share is to go to Saint 
Catherine’s Hospital. There’s spite! 
Win, how much do you think my share 
would be—a hundred thousand dol- 
lars ?” 

“Much more I should say.” 

“It’s all to be given up if I marry.” 

“Don’t mind it, Viva,” Joyce com- 
forted. “We shall have quite enough 
without it. Let your share go, and we 
will divide the remainder equally, 
without any conditions at all.” 

“But I can’t let my rightful property 
go waste on a hospital. You are very 
kind, Joyce, but a gift is very differ- 
ent from an inheritance. You might 
die, or change your mind. No; I mean 
to have what’s mine.” 

“What could Aunt have meant?” 
Joyce asked in a worried voice. 

“Meant? Why, she meant spite of 
course. She never liked me. It’s dis- 
graceful. Joyce is favored throughout, 
like she always was! If we had both 
been married when this will was 
opened, Joyce would have had all; if 
we both remain single until the age 
of thirty, Joyce takes all. Aunt must 
have been mad. No judge or jury 
would pass the thing as it stands. They 
would give a verdict of unsound mind, 
and divide the property equally, if I 
know anything about law.” 

The spirit of seemly gladness had 
given place to the wave of bitterness 
that ever follows in the wake of money 
bequests. Winfield, deeply angry at 
Viva’s heartlessness, stood leaning 
against the mantel, making no sign. 
The boy at Joyce’s feet, his mouth 
half open, was assimilating the nox- 
ious poison of evil suggestion. Pres- 
ently his mouth closed with a snap, 
and, taking the paper from Joyce’s 
hand, he conned its contents busily. 

Viva stood downcast and lowering, 
her keen mind projecting itself into 
the future. She saw, not the benefits 
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of the fortune with its large opportun- 
ities of usefulness, but the obverse 
side of the picture; she saw herself 
courted and flattered, but never wooed 
and won; set apart forever from wife- 
hood and motherhood, life incomplete, 
and love unsatisfied, for she would 
hold the money at whatever cost. What 
was hers was hers. She would get 
the better of that spiteful woman or 
know why! 

The boy, Will, scrambled to his feet 
suddenly with the important air of one 
who held a strong part in the matter. 
Small as he was, he was to show him- 
self for what he was; a born fighter, 
and an enthusiastic partisan. 

“If you’re going to law, Viva,” he 
announced, “I’m on Joyce’s side, and 
don’t you forget it. I know all about 
the whole thing, Miss Viva.” 

“What do you know, you silly mid- 
get?” Viva retorted witheringly. 
“Aunt died before you were born.” 

“But I heard mother telling Mrs. 
Soames what a bad girl you were to 
Aunt as late as three years ago,” Will 
replied. “Mrs. Soames was telling 
mother what a tomboy the Soames’ 
girl was, and so she is; and mother 
laughed, and said that if Jessie was as 
bad as Viva, they were a well match- 
ed pair, and that it was fortunate they 
lived in the country, and had plenty of 
space for their doings. Mother went on 
to say that when Viva was a kid, she 
made up an awful rude rhyme about 
Aunt Ellen, and chanted it all over the 
place—upstairs and down, indoors and 
out, Sundays and week days, nothing 
could stop her, she just got the habit, 
and all the spanking she got couldn’t 
break her of it, but I bet I’d have 
spanked it out of her.” 

“No doubt,” Winfield agreed. “You 
don’t happen to have the rude rhyme 
about you, Will?” 

“T do too,” he triumphed. “One day, 
when Viva felt good and amiable, she 
wrote it out for me, herself.” 

He dashed into the hall, and re- 
turned with his school satchel. From 
the pages of his Universal History he 
extracted a folded paper that had been 
pinned in carefully. 


“Dear me, I hope you are as care- 
ful with Miss Massey’s notes of your 
lessons,” Viva sneered. She made a 
dash for the paper, but Will eluded 
her and took up an impregnable posi- 
tion between the great arm-chair, and 
the grandfather clock. Viva sat down 
at the table with a bad semblance of 
indifference, while her brother began 
to read in a sonorous singsong. 

“Is it a very long poem, Will?” 
Joyce interrupted gravely. 

“Two verses; and the last is the 
worst,” Will replied, avoiding her 
eyes: 


“*There was an old maid, 

To Old Nicky she prayed, 

She prayed to Old Nick for a sweet- 
heart.’ ” 


“You might kindly spare us the re- 
mainder; it does not sound select 
enough for the present audience,” 
Winfield decided; “nevertheless it 
should be placed away in safe keeping 
with the other documents.” 

“Why, what are you thinking of, 
Winfield?” Joyce asked indignantly. 
“Where would be the sense of keeping 
a memento of Viva’s childish fault?” 

“Great issues often hinge upon 
trifles,” Winfield explained. “A will 
that has been in hiding for many years 
involves probable contestants. If the 
will be disputed on the ground of ec- 
centricity, the production of that 
nauseous bit of doggerel might make 
all the difference between a verdict of 
unsound mind and a judgment in 
favor of what I imagine a court of 
law would term natural human resent- 
ment. The paper should be placed on 
record, no matter how we may all feel 
about the matter.” 

“You and Will are both declaring 
yourselves on the side of the probable 
winner,” Viva commented contemptu- 
ously. 

Winfield flushed indignantly. 

“We can scarcely help doing so,” 
he replied. “It does not seem to oc- 
cur to you, Viva, that your return for 
your sister’s beautiful kindness has 
been mere withering slight. You owe 
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her a very humble and _ sincere 
apology.” 

“Now, don’t you interfere between 
sisters, Winfield Gates,” scolded spoil- 
ed Viva. “Joyce and I understand 
each other perfectly. I always speak 
my mind right out, and she knows it 
well.” 

“No matter who is wounded or slan- 
dered I conclude,” Winfield returned. 

The glove had been thrown, the 
challenge accepted, but the peace- 
maker was there to prevail. Joyce 
had been sitting pale and grief- 
stricken. Weeks of too much sewing. 
machine had left her nerves unstrung, 
and the conviction that Viva was 
angry with her had brought its usual 
sense of jangled misery. Viva’s anger 
had ever been Joyce’s calamity. She 
shook her head-at Winfield warn- 
ingly. 

“We are all overwrought tonight,” 
she said. “No wonder you are upset, 
Viva, dear, for, as you say, the will is 
a most unjust one.” 

Viva was conquered. She knelt by 
her sister’s chair, and threw her arms 
around her repentantly. 

“TI am a wicked girl,’ she confessed, 
“and you know it, don’t you, Joyce? 
and yet you love me all the time.” 

“Hush, dearie,” Joyce comforted. 
“What I do know is that Viva always 
sees things better at the second look 
than the first.” 

Viva stood up, and eyed Winfield 


_ Shamefacedly. 


“IT suppose you have guessed that 
our engagement must end, Winfield,” 
she said. 

“T infer that, Viva.” 

“And you see that I could not do 
other, could I?” 

“No, you could not do other. This 
is good-bye to our past relations, little 
Viva. I leave you quite free.” 

“Thank you, Winfield. It’s too bad 
of course, but there’s Jessie Soames, I 
believe, who would be gl——” 

“Hush, Viva. Do you people know 
it is nearly morning? I must go now. 
No, Will, I'll hitch up the buggy, my- 
self. You needn’t go out.” 

Joyce’s birthday party shook hands 


‘all round. Will disappeared in the di- 


rection of bed; Viva went upstairs to 
figure out how much income a hundred 
thousand dollars, or more, would bring 
at three per cent; at four per cent; at 
seven per cent? It proved all very in- 
teresting. A single woman with a big 
income was not to be pitied after all. 

Joyce hastened into the kitchen. By 
the time Winfield had brought the 
buggy to the door, Joyce had cut sand- 
wiches, and made chocolate. 

“You must not stay to eat them with 
Tricksey waiting in the cold,” she ad- 
vised, “but you can drink the choco- 
late.” 

Winfield pocketed the sandwiches 
absently with a word of thanks. As 
he struggled into his overcoat, the 
strained paleness of his face warned 
Joyce that that moment might prove 
the parting of their ways. Her next 
words were spoken with a vehemence 
quite foreign to her usual quiet seren- 
ity. 

“Winfield,” she asked, “is this 
wretched money to make any differ- 
ence between you and me?” 

Winfield looked at her then, and 
saw in her eyes the love that was to 
be the beacon-light of their lives. He 
took her busy, work-worn little hands, 
and held them. 

“If the Rockies were melted into 
money they could make no difference 
between you and me,” he replied fer- 
vently. “You and I must have be- 
longed to each other since the world 
began.” 

And in the silence that followed 
they seemed to be finding anew that 
old-time world that lovers discover for 
themselves; wherein only those are 
welcome who hold the Magic Key— 
that world that some can never find, 
and others can never know—the World 
of Things as They Should Be. 

“Joyce,” Winfield reminded her at 
parting, “you will be seeing, or at least 
hearing, from your trustees in a few 
days. Do not depreciate your fortune, 
little lady. You will be a rich woman, 
Joyce.” 

“T can never be richer than I am at 
this moment,” Joyce decided. 














Battles Among the Animals 


The Squirrel Investigates the Mud Turtle; A Chipmunk Fights A 
Snapping Turtle and a Bullfrog; A Big Pickerel Attacks A Mink. 


By F. H. Sydney 








In this sketch of the woodfolk and 
their ways, Mr. Sidney shows how 
keen they are to scent out their enem- 
ies, and how valiantly they attack 
them. These stories deal with the 
duels between squirrels, frogs, turtles 


and fish.—Editor. 
of the lake in the Boston Pub- 
lic Garden, and started on a 
journey across the green. Just about 
that time a grey squirrel came skip- 
ping across the grass and spied the 
turtle. The turtle stopped, and drew 
in its head. The squirrel circled 
slowly around the turtle, then crept 
closer and turned the turtle over with 
his paws, thinking, perhaps, it might 
be some new kind of nut. Fortunately 
for him this turtle was not a snapper. 
The squirrel soon tired of playing with 
the turtle, and he scampered away. 
One fine summer’s morning as I 
walked along the shore of Crystal 
Lake at Wakefield, Massachusetts, I 
noticed a ripple in the water, and 
thinking it was a big pickerel, I 
stopped to watch. Very soon a good 
sized snapping turtle hove in sight. 
Sitting down quietly behind a bush I 
waited for Mrs. Turtle thinking, per- 
haps, she was coming ashore to lay 
her eggs, and when she had finished I 
would rob the nest of part of the eggs, 
and enjoy a turtle egg omelet for 
breakfast. She scooped a nest in the 
sand way above the highwater mark, 
and laid her eggs, buried them, then 
headed for the water. Just about that 
time a tiny chipmunk rushed out of the 
grass and began digging up the turtle 
eggs. The snapper turned on the chip. 
munk, and the striped little devil 


SMALL mud turtle crawled out 


showed fight. He circled the snapper, 
and bit into her hind legs. The battle 
was fierce and short, for the snapper’s 
jaws finally closed on the chipmunk’s 
foreleg. She dragged that squealing, 
struggling little demon into the water 
and submerged. 

One of the wickedest fights I ever 
witnessed was between a huge bull- 
frog and a chipmunk on the shores of 
Lake Quannapowitt in Wakefield, 
Massachusetts. The frog sat on the 
shore apparently sunning himself, 
when the chipmunk rushed out of the 
grass, bit through the frog’s hind legs 
rendering them useless, then proceed- 
ed to gouge its eyes out. Although the 
frog fought back its efforts were use- 
less. By the time I could interfere 
the chipmunk had the frog over on its 
back dead. The chipmunk ~ even 
showed fight when I kicked him away 
to pick up the frog. 

Mr. Warner M. Van Norden, of the 
Lotos Tea Concern, South Street, New 
York, reports a similar fight between 
a chipmunk and a frog, which he wit- 
nessed at Lake Mohonk, New York, in ‘ 
which the frog was killed. He says 
that the chipmunk jumped in the air 
to reach the frog while Mr. Van Nor- 
den held it in his hand. This account 
was published in the October, 1918, 
Guide to Nature, published at Arcadia, 
Connecticut, Mr. Van Norden furnish- 
ing witnesses to the effect that the ac- 
count was true, as many residents of 
the summer colony at Lake Mohonk 
witnessed the fight. 

One day as I sat on the shady bank 
of a Greater Boston Lake watching the 
antics of a school of perch, I threw 
earthworms in among them. I noticed 
a mink out in the middle of the lake 
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swimming ashore with a fish in its 
mouth. 

As the wind was in the opposite di- 
rection, and he hadn’t scented me, I 
crept back into the bushes and watch- 
ed. He headed for a spot where he 
would land quite close to where I was 
hiding. 

The water was clear and I could see 
the bottom quite a distance from the 
shore. Just as the mink reached a 
section of the lake where there was a 
clear sandy bottom, I noticed that a 
huge pickerel was swimming along be- 
hind the mink. “That’s strange,” I 
said to myself. ‘Why is that pickerel 
taking such a chance?” 

I thought perhaps the mink had cap- 
tured one of the pickerel’s children, 
and as the mother love is strong in all 
animal life, perhaps, she was follow- 
ing the mink in hopes of getting her 
baby away from him. 

“What a beautiful story this expe- 
rience will make,” I thought. “A dis- 
tracted mother pickerel follows a mink 
across the lake in hopes he will drop 
her baby that he has captured.” 

Just about that time the mink reach- 
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ed the bank, and as he placed his 
forepaws onto the ground, the big 
pickerel rushed and struck, and the 
water churned into a seething mass of 
bloodstained foam. 

The mink dropped the pickerel, and 
crawled ashore apparently crippled, 
and as he slunk into the underbrush 
the pickerel seized and gobbled the 
fish the mink had dropped and then 
he swam out into deep water. 

He was the biggest pickerel I have 
ever seen, and had been in this lake 
for ten years to my knowledge. I had 
trolled and cast for him many a day, 
but my efforts were fruitless, he 
simply refused to bite. He didn’t have 
to. All he needed to do was to follow 
some mink ashore and take the mink’s 
prey away and eat it himself. I actu- 
ally believe that pickerel would tackle 
a snapping turtle, and get away with 
the turtle. 

I have read where big pickerel have 
swum along behind minks who were 
hunting fish in the lakes and actually 
bit the mink’s tail off, and drove them 
out of the lake. The pickerel can 
readily be called a fresh water shark. 








In the Realm of Bookland 


By Blanche Essex Heywood 








“The Battleship Boys on Sky Patrol.” 


Nothing so fires the spirit of adven- 
ture in boys as stories of soldier and 
sailor life. From the time the boy 
plays with wooden soldiers, setting 
them up and knocking them down in 
combat, till the first gun that has the 
smell of real powder is slung over his 
shoulder, the soldier has been the 
boy’s hero. But to this hero of land 
and sea has been added another, and 
by far a more fascinating figure, the 
soldier of the air. He is the out- 
growth of the late war. The Ace, the 
bird-man—Ah those are magic words 
to the heart of a boy. Frank Gee 


Patchin’s War Series deals with boy- 
heroes of this type. Those who fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Dan Davis and 
his friend Sam Hickey, the battle-ship 
boys, in serving Uncle Sam in the 
Navy will read with zest their con- 
tinued adventures in “The Battleship 
Boys On Sky Patrol.” 

They will grow to like these reso- 
lute boys more and more. “A boy is 
not worth anything if he is not effi- 
cient,” wrote Roosevelt. Lieutenant. 
Commander Dan Davis and Lieuten- 
ant Sam Hickey were certainly effi- 
cient, hardy, brave and capable, the 
perils undergone by them in the dis- 
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charge of their duty will thrill the boy 
reader. 

“The Battleship Boys On Sky 


Patrol.” — Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia. Cloth, ornamental; 12 
mo., 50c. 





“The Only Possible Peace.” 

Peace literature is flying broadcast 
just now. It meets us from the pages 
of the magazines and comes to us in 
volumes from the bookmakers. All 
sorts of Peace ideas are blooming 
forth. Some of them are more or less 
clever. Some are plain, lucid state- 
ments of the existing European con- 
ditions and a plea for their betterment. 
Among the latter is “The Only Pos- 
sible Peace,” by Frederic C. Howe, 
Commissioner of Immigration at the 
Port of New York. Dr. Howe treats 
the war from the economic viewpoint. 
He makes the claim that industrial 
conditions in Germany rather than the 
junker classes caused the conflict. He 
shows that the Europe of yesterday is 
not the Europe of today, how Great 
Britain, France and Germany, have be- 
come international through their col- 
onies, their commerce and their vast 
financial operations. Their wealth is 
scattered all over the world. “But 
the heart of the war was the Mediter- 
ranean,” says Dr. Howe, “This was 
the background of German penetra- 
tion into Turkey and Asia and the de- 
sire for control of a highway from 
Hamburg to the Persian Gulf. Great 
Britain controlled the seas. Germany 
planned to control transportation by 
land. The Bagdad Railway was an 
agency of empire-building.” It was 
to become the avenue of German com- 
merce. Dr. Howe shows that expan- 
sion toward the East was the main mo- 
tive of Germany’s war making. It was 
the Kaiser’s dream of World Empire. 
The Bagdad Railway was to be a 
through system from Hamburg to Bag- 
dad. It passed through Serbia, which 
must be under German control. Turkey 
and Bulgaria, were under German in- 
fluence. But little Serbia blocked the 
corridor to the Mediterranean and the 
Orient. 
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The blocking of the Bagdad Rail- 
way by the Serbs and with it the 
project of pan-German World Con- 
quest was probably the real cause of 
the ultimatum of 1914. 

With the defeat of the Central Pow- 
ers the world again has unbroken com- 
munication with itself. Dr. Howe 
makes his plea for the freedom of 
States and a peace that shall forever 
put to an end war. 

“The Only Possible Peace.” — 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Cloth, 12 mo. 263 pp.; $1.50. 





“The Web.” 


Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
when first we practice to deceive. 

Nothing could be more applicable 
to this spy story, by Frederic Ar- 
nold Kummer, than those old lines of 
Scott’s. The story is not the feverish 
work of spasmodic thought. It is the 
outcome of careful analysis of world 
events and secret international compli- 
cations of the late war. 

The great tangle begins in London 
where the hero, an American news- 
paper correspondent, makes his initial 
bow. From then on he was never out 
of the game. The characters of this 
baffling drama of intrigue, romance 
and real happenings come rapidly for- 
ward. They are colorful, well drawn 
and very human. And the heroine, the 
adorable heroine, but wait, you have 
to find out about her for yourself. The 
reviewer has reservations. She likes 
to leave that reservation rankling in 
your mind. It will stimulate you to 
read between the covers, for there is 
where the author has put his people, 
and learn the end, which you could 
never, never guess. It is so artfully 
concealed. 

“The Web”—The Century Co., 
New York. Cloth; ornamental; 12 mo., 
280 pp., $1.50. 





“The Wine of Astonishment.” 

This is a novel of today by Mary 
Hastings Bradley. It is fashioned out 
of the fabric of Chicago life. It 
draws the contrast very sharply be- 























tween the fashionable habitues of 
the North Side and the plainer dwell- 
ers of the South. It opens with Jim 
Clark, a lad of the South Side, going 
out to see life. His disgust with the 
cheap vileness of the dance hall and 
his escape from it was the saving 
grace of that episode. To use his own 
expression from that time on he “cut 
out girls.” Later when he was a stu- 
dent in Amherst he fell in love with a 
girl in Smith’s College, Evelyn Day 
by name. She was a beauty from the 
North Side of Chicago. From thence 
on the author works out a clever little 
picture of the modern fashionable 
mother, who has her daughter ticketed 
for a lot of money and looks upon mar- 
riage as an investment. A sort of 
business career-as it were. The story 
of Evelyn Day and the rich man she 
meets is a passionate play on the 
divine command “Be ye not unequally 
yoked together.” 

The aftermath of the tale lies in 
France. Read and see that a fatal 
mistake can still be righted. 


“The Wine of Astonishment.”—D. 
Appleton & Company, New York and 
London. Cloth; ornamental; 12 Mo., 
312 pp. $1.50. 


“The Winged Spirit.” 


Marie Tudor has written a pretty 
volume of song which she calls “The 
Winged Spirit.” There is a depth of 
thought in her work which goes below 
the surface of things Her love of 
nature and its environs give a pleasing 
atmosphere to the poems. “Proud 
Horseman,” and “Life is Calling,” are 
fair samples of the verse. 
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PROUD HORSEMAN 


Proud Horseman, 
Can you not stop then, 


You who are riding to the sun? 


Must you hurry past us 
Ere we go with you 

Ere our work is done? 
What will avail you then, 
Proud Rider to the sun, 


To leave all pain behind you, 
To leave no service done? 
What avail your riding, 

If you reach your goal alone? 


If you ride by with blinded eyes, 
Helping never a one, 


What avail your riding, 


Proud Horseman to the sun? 


LIFE IS CALLING 


You stand at the open door 
Guarding your heart, 
While Life is calling, 
Calling. 

In the secret chamber 

Of your heart, 

Are countless winged thoughts 
That would go free 

To seek the sunlight, 

And the open sea, 

Where Life is calling, 
Calling, 

Yet how may these 

Serve Life or you, 

Who stand there 

At the open door, 

Who will not turn 

To face the sun and sea, 
Where Life is calling, 
Calling, 

Who do not know 

That Life is just behind you 
Calling, 

Calling you to me. 


“The Winged Spirit.”"—G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, N. Y. 


Paper; 12 mo., $1.5¢. 
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